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SHE IS FOND OF 
SNAKES 

Kim Worrell is only four, but 
she prefers Peter, u five-foot 
greenish-brown tree snake, to 
dolls. 

Kim is the daughter of Eric 
Worrell, one of the world’s lead¬ 
ing reptile authorities, and the sole 
supplier of venom (used in making 
serum to ctire the effects of snake 
bites) to the Serum Laboratories 
of the Commonwealth of Aus¬ 
tralia. They live at Woy Woy, on 
the coast of New South .Wales. 

Kim has been playing with 
Snakes since she w'as iS months 
old, and knows all the- tricks of 
holding snakes. For instapcc. she 
does not hold them tightly. 

BITTEN TWICE 

Kim has been bitten twice by 
the sharp teeth of green tree 
snakes, but Daddy had previously 
exiracted their venom. (“Milked ’’ 
is. the correct word.) 

This little snake-charmer’s 
father jiiilks the live venom from 
.i50 tiger snakes each month. They 
live in an oval pit adjoining the 
Worrells’ kitchen. 

Miss Kim Worrell does not 
agree that snakes are nasty, slimy 
things. Sliding over her skin, she 
says, they give a feeling of gentle¬ 
ness. 


WOODPECKERS ARE 
POLE-WRECKERS 

Hydro-electric power generated 
by Lapland’s waterfalls is taken to 
industries in Sweden’s south by 
high voltage cable carried on 
wooden poles. 

These poles arc considered ideal 
homes by woodpeckers, and to' 
guard against their collapse, it has 
become necessary to inspect them 
all once a year. 

This in itself has proved a diffi¬ 
cult task as the cables stretch 
across large areas of. roadless 
forest. During an average shift, 
one man could cover only about 
five miles, examining some 40 
poles. 

So the State Power Board now 
have a helicopter which can cover 
120 miles each day. It hovers for 
30 seconds at each pole while the 
crew inspect it carefully for signs 
of heavily pecked areas and broken 
insulators. 

BOUNCING"bOY’S NEW 
RECORD 

A few weeks ago we reported 
that 18-year-old Morris Bortz of 
Johannesburg had headed a tennis 
balTagainst a wall 13,313 times in 
succession. Now comes the news 
that he has broken his own record 
with 25,000 headers! 

For six hours he kept the ball 
bouncing from head to wall, and 
did not even complain of a stiff 
neck when he finally gave up. He 
did admit, however, that he never 
wanted to see a tennis ball again. 



mm 


All fllS POCKET MONEY 
GOES ON PETS 

It is doubtful if any boy in the 
world has a stranger collection of 
pets than John Haigh, of Pine- 
town, Natal. He has an eagle, 
about three months old with a 
wing-span of six feet, a penguin 
which he found saturated with oil 
on a Natal beach. 20 pigeons, a 
tortoise, eleven birds of different 
species, two cats, three dogs, and 
some white mice. 

John, who is 14 years old. faces 
his biggest feeding problem with 
his eagle. Zulu, and penguin. 
Penny. Every day Zulu cats a 
pound of raw meal and Penny a 
pound of fish. This means that 
every penny of John’s pocket 
money is spent on his pels', but 
nevertheless he will not part with 
one of them. 


Helicopter rescue 

At a recent demonstration at 
Gosport of the Navy’s helicopter 
scoop rescue net, a Wren 
officer and two ratings volun¬ 
teered to act as casualties. 
Here one of them is seen being 
successfully hauled up to safety, 

CITY UNDER WATER 

Wearing an aquatic lung and 
rubber clothing, an American 
diver, Mr. William Mardorf. 
claims to have found the ruins of 
an Inca city on the bed of Lake 
Titicaca. He said that the city 
lay in about 15 fathoms at the 
mouth of the River Escoma. Mr. 
Mardorf, who took underwater 
photographs, intends to return to 
the lake, which lies on the frontier 
between Peru and Bolivia. 


MOUSE IN SPACE 

An American scientist considers 
that a tiny satellite could be 
manufactured in time for launch¬ 
ing from the United States by 
1957, 

Professor Fred Singer, of Mary¬ 
land University, who makes this 
claim, has in mind a satellite, no 
more than a foot in diameter, 
which would be propelled to its 
orbit by rocket. Crammed with 
instruments, it would swing round 
I the Earth at a height of about 190 
i miles, making a circuit of the 
globe every 90 minutes at a speed 
of 17,000 miles an hour. 

He gives it the name of 
Minimum Orbital Unmanned 
Satellite of the Earth—Mouse for 
short. The experience gained 
from Mouse would pave the 
way for inter-planetary flight. 


DOG THAT SAVED 
IS MONEY 

7 his story of exceptional intel¬ 
ligence in a dog conies to ns from 
one of onr regular correspondents. 

On a Saturday evening (he 
writes) I am usually preparing an 
article for the CN. My Corgi 
knows the signs, and by the time 
the manuscript is in its envelope 
he is already at the door, eager 
for the walk across the meadow to 
the postbox. 

Last Saturday, however, some¬ 
thing went wrong. When all w'as 
ready and 1 opened the door, my 
Corgi hung back and whined. 1 
went outside and called him, but 
still he whined. 

Then I looked at the envelope 
and understood the cause of his 
reluctance. I had forgotten to 
stamp the letter and he had missed 
the customary bang of my, fist on 
the stamp. 

1 then affixed a stamp de¬ 
cisively to the envelope. At once 
my Corgi’s tail wagged in approval 
and he rushed outside with all his 
usual enthusiasm. 

Incidentally, he had saved the 
C N fivepence in excess postage. 


NOT SO BAD 

Recently a woman’ clerk in a 
bank complained that the condi¬ 
tions in which she worked w'crc 
“ Dickensian,” but obviously she 
had not read A Talc of Two 
Cities, in which Dickens describes 
“Tellson’s” Bank. 

This bank had a unique position 
in the old Temple Bar, the build¬ 
ing which ran across the road at 
the junction of Fleet Street and the 

Strand, The banking chamber was 
on one side and the ledger room 
above. One pf the reasons for 
pulling the Temple Bar down in 
1878 was that the weight of the 
ledgers was causing the arch to 
sag. 

In those days knec-brcechcs and 
brass-buttoned coats were the 
approved dress for bank clerks. 
They lived in comfortable rooms 
over the bank with a housekeeper 
and staff of maids to look after 
them, and when they worked late 
an excellent dinner was provided. 

There were no modern type- 
W'riters but quill pens instead. It 
was after the First World War that 
the first women typists were seen. 


HIKING FOR URANIUM 

Young New Zealanders, when 
they go hiking, will soon have a 
new and exciting objective during 
their wanderings. They can try to 
locate uranium. 

A Geiger counter is needed and 
the would-be prospector can ob¬ 
tain a booklet from his Govern¬ 
ment tolling him how to use it. 
When the Geiger counter clicks 
feverishly he must report the 
location to the Ministry of Mines, 
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TWENTIETH CENTER! EPIC 

Wonderful new illustrated edition of 
Winston ChurchiU’s War Memoirs 

The appearance of the first fully illustrated edition of Sir 
Winston Churchill’s War Memoirs is an important event. 

. It is important alike for all to whom the war is a vivid 
memory and all who have grown up since 1945. 


one in the world is better 
qualified than Sir Winston 
Churchill to tell the full story of 
the Second V/orld War, the 
greatest conflict in history. He 
was at the very heart of the 
tremendous events he describes, 
and is a master of the written, no 
less than of the spoken word. 

Here, as an example of his great 
command of language, is his intro¬ 
duction to the tragedy of the Ger¬ 
man attack on the West in 1940: 


But the Prime Minister’s story 
begins before that. He takes us 
back to 1919, and shows us how 
the follies of the victors in the First 
World War inevitably paved the 
way for the Second; then how, in 
his own words, “the English- 
speaking peoples through their un¬ 
wisdom, carelessness, and good 
nature allowed the wicked to re¬ 
arm.” Next, with perfect frank¬ 
ness, sparing none, not even him¬ 
self, he takes us up the long heart¬ 


WHEN THE NAZIS WERE ON TOP 
Brussels. May 18, 1910. German sentries man the roof of the 
City Hall as the Nazi flag is unfurled. 




“Now at last the slowly- 
gathered, long pent-up fury of the 
storm broke upon us. Four or five 
millions of men met each other in 
the first shock of the most merci¬ 
less of all the wars of which record 
has been kept. Within a W’eek the 
front in France, behind which we 
had been accustomed to dwell 
through the hard years of the 
former war and the opening phase 
of this, was to be irretrievably 
broken. Within three w'eeks the 
long-famed French Army was to 
collapse in rout and ruin, and our 
only British Army was to he 
hurled into the sea with all its 
equipment lost . . .” 


THE VICTORS 

Bheims. May 7, 19-15. General 
Eisenhower and Air Chief Marshal 
Tedder at the signing of Ger¬ 
many’s unconditional surrender. 


break hill that led at last to 
victory. 

But the drama, as presented in 
this “Chartwcll” edition, is made 
all the more enthralling by the 
pictures.’ Here are scenes vividly 
recalling the w'hole dreadful pat¬ 
tern of events that led to the out¬ 
break of war—the entry of Ger¬ 
man troops into Austria, the 
meeting of Mr. Chamberlain, with 
Hitler at Munich, Stalin signing 
the German-Soviet Pact. 

Here are photographs of some 
of the outstanding events of the 
conflict—the signing of the Armis¬ 
tice between Germany and France 
in 1940, the Battle of Britain, the 
War in the Desert, the inv.asion 
of the Normandy beaches, the 
crossing of the Rhine, the uncon¬ 
ditional surrender. 

All these pictures, and hundreds 
more, are here in this new edition 
of Winston Churchill’s AVar 
Memoirs, this saga of a life and 
death struggle which has affected 
all our lives. 

The Chartwcll edition of this 
great work by a great man should 
be in every home, to be read again 
and again. It is available in hand¬ 
some scarlet or blue bindings. Full 
details are obtained from the Edu¬ 
cational Book Company, Tallis 
House, Tallis Street, London, 
E.C.4. 




By the CN Press Qallery 
Correspondent 

^ BIG change has come over 
Britain-. We are “better off” 
in terms of money. After so many 
years of rationing and economy 
the country can breathe again. 

Despite the burden of defence 
Mr. Butler, the Chancellor of the 
E.xchequer, has been able to ap¬ 
prove a British Transport Com¬ 
mission plan to spend 
£1200,000,000 on speedier and 
faster railways over the next ten 
years. 

In addition a minimum of 
£147,000,000 is to be spent on 
roads in the next three years. One 
feature of the programme is the 
hoped-for start on a fast new 
motorway between London and 
Doncaster. A remarkable scheme 
to tunnel the River Forth is also 
proposed. 

Then, for the first time since the 
war, new hospitals are to be built. 
And the meaning of it all is that 
we can not only afford to protect 
ourselves but can undertake big 
schemes of social development as 
well. 

''£'he story does not end there. 

A Government Bill to get rid 
of the “smog” which threatens 
health, cleanliness, and traffic in 
our big towns and cities is also 
contemplated. 

Although you would not think 
so, the smog problem is almost as 
old as Parliament. Even in the 
13th century the burning of coal 
was causing trouble. Wood was 
ordered to be burned instead, 
though even smokeless fuel was not 
unknown in the time of the first 
Queen Elizabeth. In 1595 a 
Thomas Owen from South Wales 
wanted to carry anthracite to Lon¬ 
don in an attempt to get rid of the 
smog nuisance. 

The great diarist John Evelyn 
wrote a pamphlet for Charles 11 
called “ Fumi.fugium ” in which he 
described smog as “an impure and 
thick mist.” 

According to Mr. Gerald 
Nabarro, the fd.P. who wants an 
anti-smog “charter,” it would cost 
£.50,000,000 a year over ten or 15 
years to abate smog. Compared 
with damage of £250.000,000 a 
year caused by smoke this \yould 
bo a small outlay. 

'J’o the many thousands who have 
been students at Oxford or 
Cambridge the university. is the 
never-forgotten alma mater. 

“I am a pious son,” remarked 
Earl Jowitt, leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion in the Lords the other day, 
“owing more to my mother, 
Oxford, than I can ever adequately 
express, loving the place, loving 
everything it stands for . . .” 


News from Everywhere 


The Safe Way 

Y^ITH the present big demand 
for CN the only way of 
making sure of your copy each 
Wednesday is to place a firm 
order with your newsagent. You 
are urged to adopt this—the Safe 
Way—without delay. 


NEW AIR FERRY 

Silver City -Airways arc opening 
a new vehicle and passenger ferry 
between Stranraer and Belfast in 
the Spring. 

Henrietta, a suburb of Roches¬ 
ter, New York State, is to have a 
£10,000,000 shopping centre with a 
runway and airport facilities. 

The oldest musical academy in 
the w'orld, the 400:year-old Santa 
Cecilia in Rome, has elected 
Benjamin Britten as an honorary 
member. 

An Aberdeen-Angus bull 
fetched 11,500 guineas at Perth re¬ 
cently—a record price for the 
breed. 

Wellington, New Zealand, is to 
have a seven-storey car park 
accommodating 500 cars. 

The wild boar in Poland’s 
forests are to be reduced by almost 
a sixth to 34,000 this year. 

SUGAR PAPER . 

Four pages of an American 
newspaper, the Peoria Journal of 
Illinois, were printed recently on 
paper made from wheat straw and 
sugar cane stalks. 

South Africa plans to spend 
over £100,000 this year on develop¬ 
ing her national parks. 

Last year Britain consumed 500 
million lb. of tea—half the world’s 
total production. 

A Mount Everest Foundation 
has been formed with money from 
lectures, books, and films of the 
conquest of Everest. Its object is 
to encourage mountain explora¬ 
tion throughout the world. 


NEW LIFE AT 93 

A 93-year-old Yugoslav great¬ 
grandmother has emigrated to 
Canada to join a grand-daughter. 

The Geoffrey de Havilland 
Trophy has been awarded to 
Lieutenant J. R. S. Overbury of 
the Royal. Navy, who last year 
flew from London to Amsterdam 
jn 23 m.inutcs. 

■ A new underground railway line 
for north-east London is to be 
built at a cost of over £50,000.000. 
Eleven miles long, it wilt run frour 
Victoria to Walthamstow via the 
West End. 

KINDLY BIG BROTRER 

Another 20 British boys have 
left for Australia under the Big 
Brother Movement. Since 1947 
the Movement has helped 1456 
boys to settle in Australia. 

Leeds has displaced ShelTield as 
England’s fifth city. Her popula¬ 
tion is 507,200, eompared with 
Sheffield’s 503,400. 

Pakistan is to become a republic 
but, like India, she will remain 
within the Commonwealth. 

ANCIENT WAR REPORT 

A 2600-year-old document des¬ 
cribing what are believed to be 
battles waged by Esar-Haddon. 
King of Assyria, has been dis¬ 
covered at Nineveh, once the centre 
of the great Assyrian Empire. 

If all the vehicles in Britain 
were on the roads at the same time- 
there would be on average one 
every 60 yards. 

An Aberdeen fire hose manu¬ 
facturer has begun producing a 
fire hose bearing a stripe of the 
Gordon Highlanders’ tartan. 




Eric Barker doesn’t need the other fellow’s 
point of view about Alars. He knows that all 
the other fellows think the same as he does 
— that Mars arc absolutely marvellous. 
Everybody’s favourite sweet treat—and 
such marvellous value. 
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A DRY DOCK capable of accommodating ships 
of 18,000 tons is being built at Puerto Cabello, 
a seaport on the north coast of Venezuela. 


: ZIMBABWE, the famous ruined citV' 
iin Southern Rhodesia, Is of uncertain 
:! antiquity ; but a new scientific method ^ 
ruscd recently has fixed the date of its 
: buildings as approximately the sixth 
century A.D. See news columns 


A GREAT DAM is to be built across the : 
River KoSi in East Nepal. In addition to: 
preventing floods in parts of Nepal and the 
adjoining Indian province*of Bihar, it will, 
help to irrigate big areas. See news columns^ 


; SOUTH AUSTRALIANS believe that in 35 
:; years their coal supplies will be exhausted. 
;• Experiments are now being conducted at 
• Adelaide to discover how much electricity 
can be generated by the use of wind power. 
See news columns 


THE AGE OF 
ZIMBABWE 

For many years archaeologists 
have argued about the age of the 
mysterious ruined city of Zim¬ 
babwe in Southern Rhodesia. 
Some said they thought it-was only 
200 or 300 years old; others that 
it was far older. Now a new 
scientific method has been used 
and the approximate date fixed. 

The test has been applied to tim¬ 
ber taken from an inner wall of 
the ruins and which had appar¬ 
ently been there since the city was 
built. Scientists in London and in 
Chicago made the tests on pieces 
of the timber at the same time and 
both groups gave exactly the same 
answer. The timber had been used 
not later than the end of the sixth 
century a.d. See World Map 


MORE ABOUT THE 
FLYING SAUCERS 

Some people believe in the 
reality of flying saucers; others 
think they exist only in the 
imagination. Professor Hermann 
Oberth, a well-known international 
authority on guided missiles, is 
one of those who do believe, and 
in the March issue of World 
Digest he gives some of his 
reasons and advances his own 
theory about these mysterious 
objects from outer space. 

You will find this article 
extremely interesting; and there 
are many more features in the 
same issue which the older mem¬ 
bers of the family will enjoy. 
World Digest for March is now 
on sale, price Is. 6d., at all news¬ 
agents. 


BRITAIN’S LARGEST DEER 
BERDS 0\ SBOW 

The Duke of Bedford has 
decided to open his house and 
grounds at Woburn Abbey to the 
public. The largest captive herds 
of deer in Britain arc kept in this 
beautiful park—about 3000 head 
altogether, including one herd of 
Pfere David's deer which is be¬ 
lieved to be the only one of this 
species remaining in the world. 

These deer arc now extinct in 
China, their native country, and 
the few survivors are scattered 
among various zoos. But even 
these few pairs all came from 
Woburn, having been sent as an 
insurance against the species being 
wiped out by any outbreak of 
disease in the Duke's herd. 

Other interesting species of 
Chinese deer at Woburn are the 
muntjac, which are no larger than 
a fair-sized spaniel, and the water 
deer, which arc only slightly 
bigger. There are also several 
species of Indian deer. 


FOSSIL IN CHURCH 

While supervising the demoli¬ 
tion of St. Philip's Church, Shef¬ 
field, Mr. S. Martin noticed what 
he thought to be a fossil encased 
in the war-damaged stonework. 

Workmen carefully removed it, 
and it was taken to Weston Park 
Museum, where the director, Mr. 
R. H. Singleton, identified it as a 
fossilised tree root—300 million 
years old. 

“Similar fossils have been 
found occasionally by miners 
when hewing out coal,” Mr. 
Singleton told a reporter. 


SNOW V. FIRE 

Ronald Lauder, a Glasgow 
schoolboy of 12, showed great 
resource in a fire in his home. 

He had just switched on the 
lights at his .home when he heard 
an unusual bang. Investigating, 
he saw flames coming from the 
central-heating' equipment, and 
immediately dialled 999. 

Then, having phoned his father, 
he heaped up snow from the 
garden and spread it around the 
boiler. His prompt action greatly 
helped to prevent the fire from 
spreading. 


Carnival for the Princess 



One of the gorgeous costumed 
worn by carnival performers who 
appeared before Princess Mar¬ 
garet at Port of Spain, Trinidad. 


GETTING TOGETHER ON 
REBBER 

New and better ways of manu¬ 
facturing and processing rubber 
are continually being developed in 
the world arid Britain has no in¬ 
tention of being left behind in this 
race. 

The Research Association of 
British Rubber Manufacturers re¬ 
cently opened its new head¬ 
quarters at Shawbury, near 
Shrewsbury, in the presence of the 
Duke of Edinburgh. Extensive 
laboratories have been laid down 
and the library is claimed to be 
the largest devoted to rubber any¬ 
where in the world. 

This is the present-day head¬ 
quarters of a tiny research organ¬ 
isation which began in 1919 with 
three men. Now a staff of 90 
carry on a wide programme of re¬ 
search on behalf of the 300 firms 
which belong to the Association. 
- Today, it is estimated that the 
various lines of research under 
way will be worth about £750,000 
when put into use in the British 
rubber industry. 


NEW DAM FOR INDIA 

India has started work on a 
great dam across the River Kosi, 
which every year during the rainy 
season overflows its banks and 
floods an area of 21,000 square 
miles. The dam will be three 
miles long, partly in Bibar and 
partly in Nepal, and some of the 
water will be diverted into chan¬ 
nels to irrigate vast areas. 

A great hydro-electric station 
will also be built to supply power. 

See World Map 


WINDPOWER FOR 
AUSTRALIA 

The State of South Australia is 
concerned about sources of power 
when her coalfields become ex¬ 
hausted; experts believe this will 
be in another 35 years. Experi¬ 
ments arc therefore being made to 
see how much electricity can be 
generated by windpower and at 
what cost. . 

Adelaide, capital of the State, is 
ideally situated for the condutting 
of experiments as the city's coast¬ 
line squarely faces prevailing 
winds. If it is not too costly to 
operate, windpower will be used 
until atomic power is ready to fill 
the breach. See World Map 


HONOUR FOR THE 
TOP FORM 

A civic reception has been given 
to the four members of Wrexham 
Grove Park Grammar School who 
won the recent BBC Top of the 
Form contest. The Mayor of 
Wrexham presented each with a 
copy of Shakespeare, which will 
later be inscribed. 

The members of the team were 
Martin Thomas (captain) aged 17, 
Eric Stansfleld (16), Colin Bowen 
(14), and Michael Burke (13). 


MAGIC MULTIPLIER 

Sheffield City Treasury has in¬ 
stalled an electronic multiplier 
which multiplies, adds, and sub¬ 
tracts, and can produce 6000 rate 
demand notes an hour. It auto¬ 
matically multiplies the rate in the 
£ by the rateable value of each 
property, and adds in the water 
rate and other charges. 
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NEW FILMS 

-ESCAPERS ALL 



John Mills and Eric Portman in a scene from The Colditz Story 


Chtlt]r6n*s Newst}at>er, February 76, 1955 


RADIO AND TV 


SEARCH FOR A PAM GAME 

Ingredients: fun, charm, wit, and brains 


‘ We have been working on to- 


An exciting film called The 
Colditz Story has been made from 
the book by P. R. Reid about the 
German castle v/here Allied 
prisoners were, kept in the last 
war, writes the C N Film Critic. 

Colditz was no ordinary 
prisoner-of-war camp. All the 
prisoners there—French, Dutch, 
and Polish ofiicers as well as 
British—had one thing in com¬ 
mon; they had escaped from 
other camps, and had been recap¬ 
tured. The Germans’ idea was to 
put all these men together in one 
place, the castle of Colditz in 
Saxony, so strong and well 
guarded that another escape would 
be impossible. 

CO-OPERATION 

This meant, however, that 
almost all the prisoners were to 
some extent experts in escaping, 
and putting- them together simply 
enabled them to pool their ex¬ 
perience and avoid making the 
same mistakes again. 

This film then, tells how—after 
a few tries which came to nothing 
because; of lack of co-operation— 
the. men organised themselves, 
each national group with its own 
“Escape Officer,” so that no es¬ 
cape attempt should interfere with 
another and all should have the 
best chance of success. 

There were several more 
failures, even after they had begun 
to work together, but at last the 
careful organisation had its effect. 

SUSPENSE 

In the film John Mills plays the 
part of Pat Reid, the man who 
wrote the original book, and who 
was British Escape Officer in 
Colditz from 1940 to 1942. He 
makes us realise what a respon¬ 
sible and woirying, though excit¬ 
ing, job it must have been. Names 
of the other eharacters have been 
changed,' and other alterations 
have been made (for it is impos¬ 
sible to copy a long book exactly 
in a film lasting an hour and a 
half), but all the incidents shown 
really happened. 

It is also thrilling and full of 
suspense—and surprisingly full of 
fun. Perhaps it is misleading, be¬ 
cause it leaves out so much of the- 
worst side of being a prisoner-of- 
war; but that could hardly be 
shown in a film, and we are ex¬ 
pected to use our imagination. 


A film of a very different kind. 
Just as enjoyable in its way, is 
Little Fugitive. The hero of this 
is a seven-year-old boy in New 
York who gets the mistaken idea 
that he has killed his big brother, 
and runs away in a terrible fright. 

He finds himself at Coney 
Island, the centre of popular en¬ 
tertainment not far away, where 
there are enough fairground side¬ 
shows and interesting sights to 
make any little boy forget all else, 
however serious. Occasionally—■ 
when he sees a policeman, for in¬ 
stance—he remembers that he has 
done something wrong; hut no 
child of seven can worry for long 
in such surroundings, and soon he 
is once more fascinated by the 
wonders on every side. 

He rides on a merry-go-round 
horse, and then on a real pony. 
He wins a prize by throwing at 
targets on a stall. He gets more 
money to spend by collecting 



The little fugitive 


empty bottles on the beach and re¬ 
turning them for the allowance. 
He buys candy floss, he wields a 
baseball bat too big for him, ho 
watches the crowds of amusing 
people . . . There is no room to 
describe all he does before his 
anxious brother comes to find him, 
but the film is entertaining every 
moment, and Richie Andrusco as 
the boy seems a wonderfully 
clever little actor. 


BIG TOM INSTEAD OF BIG BEN 

• Big Tom, St. Paul’s Cathedral 
clock, will replace the' normal 
BBC chimes for two months next 
year while Big Ben has a wash and 

• brush-up. Some £40,000 will be 
spent on the overhaul, the first 
since 1934, which will take about 
IS months to complete. 


IT HAPPENED 
THIS WEEK 

FRENCH KING 
FLEES, 

FEBRUARY 24, 1848. PARIS 
—Scenes reminiscent of the 
French Revolution nearly 60 years 
ago took place in Paris today. 

Shortly after I p.m., after mobs 
had stormed the Palais Royal and 
The Tuilcries, Louis Philippe, 
monarch of France for 18 years, 
abdicated the 
throne in 
favour of his 
young grand¬ 
son, the 
Count of 
Paris. The 
king and 
members o f 
the Royal 
family fled 
the city in private carriages. 

. At two p.m. the following pro¬ 
clamation appeared on the walls 
of Paris: 

“The King has abdicated. The 
crown bestowed by the Revolu¬ 
tion of July is now placed on the 
head of a child . . .” 

Following yesterday's scenes of 
violence, during which soldiers 
fired on the populace, the building 
of barricades in the main city 
boulevards continued throughout 
the night. By 10.30 a.m. today 
every tree and lamp-post in the 
Rue Richelieu had been uprooted. 
Everywhere could be heard the 
singing of the Marseillaise. 

All military posts on the left 
bank of the .Seine w'ere disarmed 
early this morning and occupied 
partly by National Guards and 
partly by the rebels. 

Later in the morning, in the 
Boulevard des Italiens, 3000 foot 
soldiers, escorted by, 500 National 
Guards, offered no resistance when 
the turbulent populace disarmed 
them, unharnessed the horses, and 
seized three cannon. Similarly the 
Tuilcries was occupied without 
resistance. 

A red flag now flics from the 
roof of the palace and the throne 
has been carried in triumph 
through the streets of Paris. 

HIGHEST-PAID POET DEAD 

FEBRUARY 25, 1852. DE¬ 
VIZES—Thomas Moore, popular 
Irish poet, died at his home near 
the Wiltshire village of Bromham 
today. 

Moore is best known for his 
■popular “Irish Melodies,” set to 
music by Sir John Stevenson. 
Moore received 100 guineas for 
each of 134 songs published in this 
scries. 

So great was his popularity as a 
poet that his London publishers 
offered him the sum of £3000 for 
the lengthy poem entitled “Lalla 
Rookh ” before they had seen a 
line of it. Published in 1817, this 
poem gained for Moore a 
European fame rivalling that of 
Scott and Byron. Posterity will 
doubtless remember him as one of 
the great song-writers of all time. 

Moore, who became a friend of 
Lord Byron and Leigh Hunt, was 
born in Dublin on May 28, 1779, 
and was educated at Trinity Col¬ 
lege. He came to London in 1799 
and entered at the Middle Temple. 


Jf there is no sound radio game 
to beat Twenty Questions it 
is not because the BBC has given 
up the search. The other day 1 
joined a BBC studio audience for 
Four in One, in which four new 
games were tried cut with celebri¬ 
ties on the panels and Max 
Robertson and .Michael Miles as 
question-m.isters. Though it 
looked and sounded like an actual 
broadcast, the programme was 
being recorded only, so that BBC 
chiefs could judge results. 

For this reason 1 must respect 
the confidence of vivacious Joan 
Clark, panel games organiser, by 
not telling you the actual names 
of the games or what strikes me 
about their ultimate fate. They 
had to do with treasure hunts, 
parcel guassing, fun with figures, 
and fact-spotting. What impressed 
me. was the immense amount of 
work that goes into the games. 


Beethoven played this 

A PIANO played by Beethoven 
will be played in Children’s 
T V this week (Wednesday) by 18- 
ycar-old Joyce Palin during a visit 
to St. George's Hall, Liverpool, to 
show the historic Rushworth and 
Dreaper collection of musical in¬ 
struments. 

Joyce first played in Northern 
Children's Hour at the age of eight 
and has been broadcasting regu¬ 
larly since 1944. 

Animal quest 

j\^NiMALS never .fail in TV, as 
David Attenborough proved 
again with his recent Zoo Quest 
series on the combined B B C- 
London Zoo 
e X p e dition 
t o Sierra 
Leone in' 
search of the 
rare bird 
P i c athartes. 
Very soon, 
he fells me, 
he hopes to 
arrange a 
similar trek 
to South 
DaviJ Atimboroueli America. 

On the African trip the party 
covered 4000 miles on foot and by 
lorry; the new expedition will 
mean longer absence and more 
travel. . , , . _ 


night’s selection for about four 
weeks,” Joan Clark told me. 
“Success depends a great deal on 
finding contrasting pei sonalitics 
for the panels. In any one team of 
four we like to have one naturally 
funny person, another whose chief 
asset is charm, one who is extra 
quick-witted, and a fourth who is 
the real brains of the party.” 

Not all the games sparkled with 
equal brilliance, but all contained 
one essential ingredient for suc¬ 
cess. It was summed up by John P. 
Wynn, who wrote the linking 
script, when he said: “The 
audience must know the answers. 
The fun comes in listening to the 
celebrities floundering.” 

Joan Clark began her BBC 
career as a typist. Recently she 
and John Wynn cemented their 
working partnership by getting 
married. 


Arthm* Askey in wax 

^RTHUR Askey has waited 16 
years to sec himself in 
Madame Tussaud's waxw'oiks, 
London. Work started on a wax 
model in 1939, but the v/ar 
stopped it. Big-hearted Arthur's 
big moment comes on Saturday 
when his portrait model takes the 
Stand with the famous and in¬ 
famous on public view. The night 
before, TV cameras will visit the 
spot while Askey shows Mc¬ 
Donald Hobley how the model 
was made. ^ 

Problem for TV Producer 
Keith Rogers is to show the wax 
Askey in close-up without melting 
him in the lights. 

Alice on the air 

JT'athers and mothers may have 
a special interest in Alice 
Through the Looking Glass, start¬ 
ing up as a Children's Hour serial 
on Monday. Though Wonderland 
was serialised last year, the Look¬ 
ing Glass has not been heard in 
Children’s Hour since 1941, and 
what more likely than that some 
of the parents heard it as children 
then? 

Alice will be played by Patricia 
Field, best known at the moment 
as Jane of the Bell Family, with 
Mary O’Farrell as the Red (Jueen. 

Ernest Thomson 




Joan Clark and John P. Wynn with Brian Johnston (left) 
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ON THE 
ROYAL ROUTE 


4 . 


JAMAICA AND THE BAHAMAS 



The main shopping centre of Nassau, capital of the Bahamas. Nassau 
is on New Providence, the wealthiest of the islands 


Princess Margaret’s wonderful tour of the West Indies is 


nearing an eml. She will he i 
week, when, at ten o'clock in 
on the Royal Yacht for the 
she flies Eastward Ho! 
HIS is. a great year for Jamaica, 
the biggest island in the 
British West Indies. Apart from 
the Royal visit, she is celebrating 
a tercentenary; it is just 300 years 
since the English finally drove out 
the Spaniards. All through 1955 
special events are planned to mark 
this milestone in Jamaica’s history, 
and to focus attention on her 
achievements and her growing 
status within the Commonwealth. 

Jamaica is making rapid strides. 
To provide for a rapidly increas¬ 
ing population new industries are 
being developed; but unemploy¬ 
ment is still a problem, and that is 
why so many Jamaicans are com¬ 
ing to Britain. 

Variety is Jamaica's greatest 
charm. The Blue Mountains rise 
to 7400 feet, and_in the distant 
heat haze they really look blue. 

Nowadays the silvery north 
coast beaches are the principal 
attraction for tourists; but between 
the mountains and the sea coast is 
beautiful rolling country, like 
English parkland, with little 
streams, and small fields with 


n Jamaica until Thursday this 
the morning, she will embark 
Bahamas, there to stay until 
for Home, on March 2. 

cattle grazing. Then, suddenly, a 
turn in the road, and great acres of 
sugar cane are there as a reminder 
that this is still the tropics. 

The capital of the island is 
Kingston, which has grown up 
round a splendid natural harbour. 
The former capital was . Port 
Royal, founded by the English on 
a spit of land across the harbour 
from Kingston. It was from Port 
Royal that Sir Henry Morgan 
plundered Spanish cities in Cuba, 
Panama, and South America. 

In 1702, four years after Mor¬ 
gan's death, there was a great 
earthquake and Port Royal sank 
beneath the sea. Today the old 
site has a new importance. Dur¬ 
ing the war extra land was re¬ 
claimed, and the large Palisadoes 
airport was built. Now, instead of 
pirate galleons refitting, there are 
great airliners from London, Paris, 
and New York refuelling for 
Latin America. 

Skimming down the rapids of 
the Rio Grande on a frail bamboo 
raft will be an exciting climax to 
Princess Margaret’s stay in 









King’s House, near Kingston, the residence of the Governor of Jamaica 


Jamaica. The next morning she 
will board the Britannia at San 
Antonio for the two-day voyage to 
Nassau, capital of the Bahamas. 

The Bahamas are really outside 
the Caribbean. Stretching from 
Florida in the north to Haiti in the 
south, they are a 750-mile-long 
archipelago of 29 islands, 661 
cays, and more than 2000 rocks. 
The cays are rarely inhabited 
coral strands. 

Before the war sponge-fishing 
was the main support of the 
Bahamas, but a disease attacked 
the sponges, and the Government 
was forced to close the fishing 
grounds, which unhappily are still 
prohibited. 

Now the chief industry of the 
Bahamas is catering for American 
tourists. Only an hour’s fiyiiig 
from America, the islands have 
much to offer—beautiful scenery, 
a perfect winter climate, and 
superb fishing in shallow coral 
seas. 

Such, in brief, is the little won¬ 
derland of the Bahamas, where 
Princess Margaret will spend four 
days before leaving for home. VVe 
can be quite certain that she will 
find them no less entrancing than 
all the other sunshine islands she 
has visited on her never-to-be-for¬ 
gotten tour of the Caribbean. 



liiiiiiis 


I’alm straw provides a livelihood for many a Jamaican woman 

(A// the photographs on this page were taken by Miss Anne Bolt) 





A Bahamas fishing schooner that also carries passengers and cargo between the islands 


In Jamaica oxen are still used to take the sugar cane from plantation to factory 
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FEBRUARY 26...1955 

SPELUNG 

TROUBLE 

T'here are said to be two 
things particularly wrong 
with Britain. One is the 
weather, which never ceases to 
provide us with a topic for dis¬ 
cussion; the other is spelling, a 
subject which of late has been 
hotly debated in the corres¬ 
pondence columns of our daily 
newspapers. 

The English language, says 
one side of the argument, is 
being debased by Ameri¬ 
canisms. The other side re¬ 
plies with examples of 
“ American ” spelling used by 
eminent English writers of 
Tudor times. And even in 
those days they were sorely 
perplexed. “ How many 
honest words have suffered 
corruption since Cliauccr’s 
days,” wrote Thomas Middle- 
ton in Shakespeare’s day. 

Briefly, this is the point. 
Shall we continue to spell 
Honour with a U? Do the 
letters in a word merely mean 
something to the ear, or have 
they also a value for the eye? 

At school most of Us have 
trouble with spelling and cer¬ 
tainly all of us can sympathise 
with the foreigner trying to 
learn English, or, as we say it, 
“ Inglish.” 

It may well be asked: Is 
simplified spelling less diffi¬ 
cult? “ Is it less trouble to 
spell Trouble trubble?” 

So far as C N is concerned 
we shall, when in doubt, con¬ 
tinue to make use of the excel¬ 
lent dictionary on our desk. 
And we fervently hope that 
this will keep us away from 
trouble—and trubble. 


AM I MY BROTHER’S 
KEEPER? 

Tn the United States this is 
Brotherhood Week, the 
annual observance founded in 
1934 to promote better under¬ 
standing . between. Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews. 

But its message is world-wide. 
As President Eisenhower has 
said, the spirit behind the Week 
is as old as civilisation. “It goes 
back to the answer given to tlic 
first man who asked, ‘ Am 1 my 
brother’s keeper? 

Pointing out that new forces 
threaten to divide men, the 
.President added; “It is impera¬ 
tive that we heroically by word 
and deed give voice to our faith: 
that every man is indeed his 
brother’s keeper, that no human 
being in the world can escape his 
spiritual involvement in what 
happens to any’ other human 
being. That no man, in the 
troubled sea of mankind, can be 
an island.” 

This is an inspiring call to 
humanity. The world would be 
a better place if all nations 
observed a Brotherhood Week. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Disraeli wrote: The youth 
of a nation are the trustees of 
posterity. 



Discerning mice 

■^OT long ago mice ate part of 
the Prayer Book lying on 
the Rector’s desk in Whatlington 
Church, East Sussex. Now, writ¬ 
ing in his parish magazine, the 
Rector congratulates the mice on 
their good taste. For they con¬ 
fined their feast to the measured 
phrases of Cranmer, written in 
Tudor times in the service for 
Evening Prayer. 

“As a regular, though unseen 
nicmbcr of our congregation,” 
writes the Rector, the Rev. 
G. N. Martin, of the hungry 
church mouse, “was he not 
demonstrating that he could—if 
not ‘read, mark, learn ’—at least 
‘inwardly digest’ the service?” 


The rivals 


Think on These Things 

Ct. Paul was a prisoner in 
Rome. He was writing to 
the Christians at Ephesus, and 
drawing to the close of his letter. 
Perhaps he looked up, and saw 
the Roman soldier who was 
guarding him, and this gave Paul 
the idea he wanted, for the last 
words of his letter run like this: 
“Finally, my brethren, be strong 
in the Lord, and in the pow'cr of 
His might. Put on the whole 
armour of God ” (Ephesians 
6. 10-11). 

VVe are pledged to be Christ's 
soldiers and-a soldier expects to 
fight. He must be strong and lit; 

So it is with the Christian. But 
in his own strength he cannot 
hope to succeed. It is only with 
the power of God to help him 
that all things are possible. 

O. R. C, • 



These oIe\ cii-ycar-old veterans, 
of the West Ilam cub pack, 
Reginald Bolton (right) and 
Brian Seaton, hiive won all 
available proficiency badges. 


THEY SAY ... 

Although New Zealand is 
probably as far away from 
Britain as one can go, unless, of 
course, we start going to the 
Moon, the two peoples are prob¬ 
ably closer than most of the 
countries which lie between. 

The Duke of Etlinbiirgh 

'T'here is now no physical 
reason why the direct tele¬ 
vision link to Europe should not 
be extended to Australia for the 
1956 Olympic Games. 

Sir George Barnes, BBC 
Director of Television 

oo much painting today is 
just daubing about. 

Director of Glasgow Art School 

'T'he word “gentleman” dcs- 
cribes a man of certain quali¬ 
ties such as generosity of char¬ 
acter, understanding, honesty, 
humility, and courage. 

Mr, Anthony Head, 
Secretary of State for War 

A MILE is sufficient for any 
village child to have to walk 
to school., 

' Lord ITise 


OUR HOMELAB 


Laiulcwctlnnck Chiircli in Cormvall, 
ihe most soullicrly in Eimlaud 


Come and get it! 

"pROM America comes news of 
a farm machine (hat serves 
breakfast to the animals, thus 
enabling the farmer and the 
farm hands to stay in bed longer. 
The robot disher-out blows a 
horn to summon the beasts to 
“come and get it,” and a few 
minutes later puts (he correct 
quantity of food in their troughs. 

The farmer adjusts the machine 
the night before to function at 
the right time, and (he animals 
soon learn to respond. 

Some British mothers inight 
welcome a similar machine in 
their kitchens—but it would 
need an extension to bedrooms 
for pulling back bedclothes! 

Tliirly Years Ago 

f rom the ChildreiTs Newspaper, 
February 2S, 1925 

An American race for home- 
^ ^ made aeroplanes was won 
the other day by a French 
mechanic who built his machine 
in a cellar out of a motor-cycle 
side-car, a second-hand motor¬ 
cycle engine, and odds and ends 
of scrap metal picked up for next 
to nothing. 

It was a queer-looking plane, 
but it actually Jlcw 25 miles at 
50 miles an hour, and then flew 
150 miles across country to show 
that the performance was no 
mere flash in the pan. 


T 


WORD QUIZ 

Can yon say whether a, h, or c is 
the correct meaning of the following 
Jive words ? 

1. LAMPOON 

a Violent piece of satire 
b Enclosed water of atoll 
c Spear for killing whales 

2. H.AKRIDAN 

a Member of Harrow School 
b Haggard old woman 
c Implement for breaking 
clods 

3. VENAL 

a Pardonable or excusable 
b Ready to be bribed 
c Occurring in Spring 

4. FALCITHTN 

a Kind of hawk 
b Light cannon 
c Broad, curved sword 

5. CENSER 

a A vessel for burning 
incense 

b An oiiicial who licenses 
films 

c Oiiicial count of the 
population 

Answers on po’je 12 


Out and About 

TTvery time we go for a walk 
^ Nature reminds us that 
Spring is on the way ; and so do 
the lengthening days—there is 
already more than 10 hours be¬ 
tween sunrise and sunset. 

Whether in your garden or 
going along the country roads, 
it is easy to see how the trees 
are responding. The sap began 
rising last autumn, and the new 
season’s buds had appeared. But 
now change is rapid. 

On trees like the elm there is 
a thickening and hint of colour 
where the flower-buds are 
loosening. The tassels of yellow 
or light brown or silver of 
calkins on hazels, aiders, poplars, 
and sallows will soon begin to 
scatter pollen. It really is Spring, 
then. C. D. D. 



Tbt Children’s N6wsl)aper, Ftbruary 26, 1955 

Next Week’s 
Birthdays 

February 27 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
(1807—1882). American poet. 
This year is the centenary of his 
much-parodied but lively Red 
Indian saga, Hiawatha. 

February' 28 

L’Abbe Henri Breuil (1877). 
French archaeologist, who has 
devoted himself to copying and 
interpreting prehistoric cave 
paintings. He was the first to 
secure general recognition of 
the age and authenticity of these 
astonishing works of art, 

March 1 

Sir Samuel Romilly (1757— 
1818). Politician and law re¬ 
former. Grandson of a Huguenot 
who fled to 
England to 
escape perse¬ 
cution after 
the revoca¬ 
tion of the 
Edict of 
Nantes. Dur¬ 
ing his term 
of office as 
solicitor- 
general he abolished the penalty 
of death for comparatively trivial 
crimes such as picking pockets. 

March 2 

Eugene Pacelli, Pope Pius XII 
(1876). Born in Rome, made a 
cardinal in 1929 and Papal 
Secretary of State in 1930, he 
was elected Pope in 1939. 

March 3 

Alexander Graliam Bell 
(IS47—1922). Inventor. Bom 
in Scotland, he later went to 
America where he became inter¬ 
ested in the problem of the trans¬ 
mission of speech and worked in 
the education and training of the 
deaf. Invented the telephone 
in 1876. 

March 4 

Charles Dibdin (1745—1814). 
Dramatist and song-writer, 
famous for his sea-songs, among 
them “ Tom 
Bow ling.” 
He boasted, 
justly, that 
“ my songs 
have been 
the solace of 
sailors in 
long voyages, 
in storms, 
in battle; and 
they have been quoted in 
mutinies to the restoration of 
order and discipline.” 

March 5 

Lord Beveridge (1879). Public 
servant and economist. Helped 
to establish the first Labour 
Exchanges. In 1943 produced 
the Beveridge Report in favour 
of a comprehensive social in¬ 
surance scheme; this was largely 
the basis of the 1946 National 
Insurance Act. 



NO TIME LIKE THE PRESENT 
I’d laugh today, today is brief, 

I would not wait for anything ; 
I’d use today that cannot last, 

Be glad today and sing. 

Christina Rossetti 
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The Children's Newsf>a{ier, February 26, I9S5 

A new series of Nature articles by THE HUT MAN 


ADVMTUHE BY WAYSIDE 
AND WOODLAND 


2. Naming the mammals we see 


We generally give the name 
“animal” to creatures with 
furry coats and four legs, but it 
really includes all living things 
which are not plants. Insects, 
birds, and fish are just as truly 
animals as dogs, cats, rabbits, and 
squirrels. 

We can therefore say that the 
wasp is an insect, the robin is a 
bird, the trout is a fish; but when 
referring to creatures like cats and 
rabbits, sheep and horses, we 
should use the derm “mammal”— 
a mammal 
being a crea¬ 
ture which 
suckles i t s 
young. 

Naming 
the mammals 
is a much 
simpler 
u n d ertaking 
than naming cither the birds or the 
insects. Firstly, there are fewer 
different kinds, or species, of 
mammals than there are birds or 
insects; and secondly, there arc 
very few which look alike. 

Even though we had never seen 
a live specimen of, for example, 
the hedgehog, fox, squirrel, bat, 
deer, badger, and mole we wotikl 
have no difficulty in recognising 
and naming them at our first jneet- 
ing if we were at all familiar w'ith 
their pictures in books. 

FAMILY NAMES 

Of course, in some families, like 
those of the deer and the bats, 
there are different members, called 
species, and telling one from 
another is not so simple; but later 
(Ml if we become keen observers of 
mammals we can learn to name 
the different species belonging to 
each family. 

We have, indeed, only four pairs 
of mammals with which we may 
become confused, and these arc 
(1) the rabbit and the hare, (2) 
the stoat and the weasel, (3) the 
w'alcr vole and the brown rat, and, 
(4) the mice and shrews and 
smaller voles. These arc the 
mammals w'e , should study care¬ 



fully in our books of wild animals, 
and we will quickly learn the main 
points of difference. 

The hare is much larger than 
the rabbit, with longer legs and 
cars for its size; the stoat is bigger 
than the weasel, with a black tail- 
tip lacking in its small cousin; the 
water vole has a rounded head and 
short tail, whereas the rat’s nose is 
sharply pointed and its tail very 
noticeably long. 


NO SUCH CREATURE 


Incidentally, there is no such 
creature as a water-rat, a name 
often given to the much more 
attractive little water vole. I like 
to think that the delightful little 
character in The Wind in the 
Willows was really a water vole, 
mistakenly named by Mr. 
Grahame. 



More confusing than these arc 
the mice, field voles, and shrews. 
The common mouse of the 
countryside is the dainty wood- 
mouse, often called the long-tailed 
field-mouse to distinguish it fro.m 
t h e field - vole 
which has a short 
tail, is not a 
mouse at all, but 
is often given the 
quite incorrect 
name of short¬ 
tailed field-mouse. 

This little crea¬ 
ture has a rounded 
face like its big cousin the water 
vole, quite different from the 
wood-mouse which has been 
beautifully described by Mr. 
Douglas English as it hides from 
us among the autumn leaves: 


Nor slicll-pink cor, nor fhiltcry 
nose, 

Nor (tainly fon of niUk-whUc toes. 
Nor toper toil betrays where she. 
The little wood-nwnsc, watches 
me. 

The interesting family of the 
shrews has three members, each 
with a curiously long, sensitive 
nose which alone is sufficient to 
prevent us confusing them with 

Continued in next column 



Fun on the farm 


Patricia Gibsou (left) and Margaret Stallard, recently made 
their television debut in tbc first play transmitted from the 
new T V studio at Bristol. The play was Tlie Farmer’s 
Wife and they visited this Gloucestershire farm to be sure of 
getting the right atmosphere. 


MORE FOOD from" 
THE SEA 

How to get more food from the 
sea—that is a problem being 
tackled by experts of the United 
Nations. The sea covers nearly 
three-quarters of the earth’s area, 
but at present only one per cent of 
our food comes from it, although 
plant and animal life there are 
known to be immense. 

The Food and .Agriculture 
Organisation (F.A.O.) is now con¬ 
cerned with developing fishing 
knowledgiT and equipment, from 
which - it is expected that the 
world’s fish production for human 
food may be doubled. This is 
specially valuable in the poor 
countries, where food is short. 

Already, by scientific research 
and advice on fishing methods, the 
yields and quality of fish are being 
increased off the coasts of flaiti, 
Turkey, Saudi Arabia, Israel, Iraq, 
Ceylon, and Southern India. Scien¬ 
tists are probing the ocean depths. 


ARGUMENT IN ANTARCTICA 


The Automobile Association 
have sent information to many 
parts of the world, but not till the 
other day have they ever been 
asked to settle an argument in the 
Antarctic. 

The reqti-est came by cablegram 
from Base D, near Hope Bay, in 
the north of Grahamland, the 
H.Q. of ten men who belong to 
a scientific expedition organised 
under the Falkland Islands 
Dependency Stirvey. 

“Please settle argtimeni,” it 
read. “From where to where do 
roads A7 and A30 go? Can we 
have handbook to settle argumenls 


more cheaply, and badge and 
pennant for Nansen sledge, 
please?” 

The A.A. acted quickly and 
back went this answer to Ant¬ 
arctica; 

“Hope following will restore 
tranquillity. A7 Carlisle to Edin¬ 
burgh. A30 Hounslow to Land’s. 
End. A.A. handbook, badge, and 
jubilee pennant for Nansen sledge 
being airmailed today. Investigat¬ 
ing possibilities of A.A. break¬ 
down service for huskies in Anl- 
arclica. Good luck and best 
I wishes from all \our fellow .A.A., 

I members.” 


OVER THE CLIFF AT 1000 M.P.H. 


cither the mice or the voles. The 
biggest of the trio is the watcr- 
shrew', yet it is such a mite that it 
can nm with case on the surface 
of its pool or pond; the second is 
the common shrew whose high, 
thin piping we will hear coming 
from the hedgerow grass on warm, 
summer days; the smallest is the 
lesser or pigmy shrew which has 
the honour of being the smallest 
ma'mmal in the world. Indeed, 
our little country can boast the 
smallest and largest mammals in 
the world, for we can count the 
blue whale a British mammal as it 
sometimes visits the waters round 
our shores! 

To name our mammals cor¬ 
rectly it is often essential to have 
a close-up view of them, but the 
methods to adopt for the enjoy¬ 
ment of this delightful privilege 
must be the subject for another 
talk later on. Meanwhile, the plan 
is to study their portraits and des¬ 
criptions in a good book, and then 
seek out personal introductions 
among the sheltered corners of 
our waysides and woodlands. 

CONCRETE Skyscraper 

A 32-.storey skyscraper which is 
to be opened at Milan this Spring 
will be the largest reinforced con¬ 
crete building in the world. The 
first eight floors will be offices, and 
the remainder luxury flats. 


A few weeks ago the C N gave 
news of the rockct-poweied 
sleigh which American Air Force 
experts are using for researcli inio 
the elleets of deceleration and ex¬ 
posure on airmen baling-out of i 
jet planes at supersonic speeds. 
Now comes news of a develop¬ 
ment of this project—a rail car 
which will travel at more than 
1000 m.p.h. down a track towards 
the edge of a cliff in southern 
Utah. 

The rocket engine which pushes 
the rail car will be mounted on a 


chassis fitted with special brakes to 
slop it before the cliff edge, but the 
car will go hurtling on over the 
precipice. The passenger, fastened 
to his teat, is then shot out and 
up, and both ho anO the car dc.s- 
cond by paraclrutcs, landing a mile 
from uhere they went over the 
cliff. The whole trip only lasts 
throe minutes. 

High-speed cameras will pholo- 
.craph the thrilling leap into space, 
but until the scheme is proved safe 
enough for a human passenger a 
dummy will he'uscd. 


CN STAMP ALBUM—^A feature of interest to all young collectors (8) 



FINDING HIMSELF STRANDED ON 
RAROTONGA , MISSIONARY JOHN 
WILLIAMS BUILT HIMSELF A BOAT 
THE MESSENGER OF PEACE 
IN WHICH HE TOURED THE NEARBY ISLANDS. 


HIS PORTRAIT WITH A MAP OF RAROTONGA 
AND A PICTURE OF THE BOAT 
APPEARS ON THE 
Z° COOK ISLANDS STAMP OF 1949. 


THIS WEEK’S 
ANNIVERSARY 

VICTOR HUGO 

BORN 

FEBRUARY26 
1802 

THIS GREAT FRENCH WRITER 
IS BEST REMEMBERED AS THE 
AUTHOR OF "LES MISERABLES' 
AND "NOTRE-DAME OE PARIS”. 

THE 50^" ANNIVERSARY OF 
HIS DEATH WAS COMMEMORATED 
BY THIS STAMP 
ISSUEOIN FRANCE IN 1935. 




... 

LOOK AGAIN 
AT THESE TWO 

BELGIAIi CONGO 


Actually, two sets 
were issued. One 
with the French 
inscription above the 
Flemish, the other 
below the Flemish. 




cojnS^ SPAIN.' 
HUNGARY, 
AUSTRIA 
OR ITALY? 
Answer nexb week. 


Answer to last weeks 

puzzle: GREECE 
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Steps to Sporting Fame 




Johnny Warclle 




One of four York¬ 
shire county cricket¬ 
ers now in Australia, 
Johnny Wardle was 
born at Barnsley on 
January 8, 1923, and 
is the latest in a long 
line of all-rounders 
who have worn the 
White Rose. 


He started with Yorkshire in 
1946, and by 1947-8 he w'as 
in the West Indies as an 
England player, a tour he 
repeated last winter. In 
between, he played against 
the West Indies at Lord’s 
(1950), twice against S, Africa 
(1951) and three times against 
Australia in 1953. 


Most sensational of these 
matches was England v. 
Australia at Manchester in 
July. Batting in their second 
innings, Australia lost eight 
wickets for 35 and Johnny 
Wardle took four of them for 
only 7 runs. But time had 
run .out and the game was 
drawn/ 


As a batsman, Wardle has 
a way of playing a useful 
innings after the recognised 
run-getters have failed. His 
method is to attack the 
bowling, getting most of his 
runs in fours—and sixes. 
Australian spectators have 
had to “ field ” some of these 
on the present tour. 


RADIO SPEEDS 
DREDGING 

The vital task of dredging the 
South Wales ports of Cardiff, 
Barry, Penarth, Newport, and 
Port Talbot is now being speeded 
up by the use of Very High Fre¬ 
quency (V.H.F.) radio equipment. 

Communications play an im¬ 
portant part in the efficiency of 
dredging operations, but as the 
dredgers arc often several miles 
from their shore-based control 
point, getting messages to the 
skippers has inevitably taken a fair 
time. But, following the installa¬ 
tion of radio equipment in the five 
main bucket dredgers, contact with 
any of the skippers can now be 
made immediately from head¬ 
quarters at Cardiff and Swansea. 

With a power output of five 
watts these tiny radio stations have 
an effective range of 35 miles. 

So that skippers do not miss 
calling signals while standing at 
their “action stations" by the side 
of the bucket control mechanism, 
loud bailers are installed on the 
deck of each dredger. A special 
device at the shore stations enables 
high-pitched “pips”'to be trans¬ 
mitted which attract attention 
above the noise of the bucket 
mechanism. 

AND ATOMS HELP, TOO 

Dredgers have to be kept con¬ 
stantly at work on the Thames to 
keep the channel clear of silt. 

In order to find out just how and 
where the silt is most likely to 
accumulate a new scheme is being 
tried out. A special glass has been 
made containing the oxide of the 
element scandium. This glass is 
then ground into particles the same 
size as that of the particles of soil 
and sand which make up the silt. 
This glass powder is then sent to 
Harwell where it is made radio¬ 
active. 

After being carefully mixed with 
silt taken from the river-bed this 
radio-active scandium glass is 
emptied into the Thames. As it 
is swirled along by the water the 
path it takes can be detected by 
suitable instruments and so records 
of its movement can be kept. 


GETTING TO KNOW 
EACH OTHER 

Wishaw High School, Lanark¬ 
shire, is swopping tape-recordings 
of its daily life with Romo High 
School, Georgia, U.S.A. 

Already recordings have been 
made at Wishaw of the morning 
assembly in the school hall, the 
school choir singing Now Israel 
may say, the school janitor giv¬ 
ing an interview, and part of the 
play The House with the Twisty 
Windows. 

Pupils of the Wishaw school 
are also recording how their house 
and prefect systems work, while 
the tape-recorder will also be 
taken into classrooms to build up 
a sound picture of school life in 
Scotland. 

In return, recordings will soon 
bo on their way across the Atlantic 
to give the Scots boys and girls an 
idea of life in school in Georgia. 
It is a most happy exchange. 


BABY SITTING, LTD 

Providing baby sitters is the 
business of Reliance Services 
(Mirfield) Ltd., which is thought to 
be the first registered company of 
its kind in Britain. 


STRANGERS’ PILOT 

An excellent idea for guiding 
traffic through strange and busy 
towns has been introduced in 
Copenlia'gen. 

Danish undergraduates, mounted 
on lightweight motorcycles (known 
locally as “crackers”) act as 
guides to strange motorists passing 
through the town. They station 
themselves on the main road to the 
west of Copenhagen and, for a 
small payment, offer to pilot any 
strange driver either through the 
town or around any of ihc local 
beauty spots. 

Is this an idea that could be use¬ 
fully adopted in Britain? 

RIPON "masons 

Mr. John Hill, permanent stone¬ 
mason at Ripon Cathedral, has 
collected a lot of information 
about the structure during his 19 
years there. 

Among the interesting statistics 
he has listed are 177 windows, 82 
buttresses, 57 doors, and 1136 
steps. While working on the 
fabric he has found the marks of 
no fewer than 400 different stone¬ 
masons. Each mason has his own 
mark, that of Mr. Hill being two 
diamonds superimposed. 


WARM STORAGE 
FOR TREES 

Thousands of trees and bushes 
in the grounds of the Russian per¬ 
manent agricultural exhibition 
near Moscow have had to be pro¬ 
tected against the rigours of the 
northern climate. 

Evergreens are sheltered in tar- 
papered boxes, while special 
“houses” have been built around 
many of the plants and especially 
the hundreds of tea plants. 

Each date palm has been pro¬ 
vided with a house of its own iti 
which to spend the winter. Biit 
the Russian gardeners scratched 
their heads when it came to pro¬ 
viding houses for the bamboo 
trees, some of which are as high 
as a five-storey building. 

So the bamboos were carefully 
dug up with their roots wrapped in 
straw, and stored away until the 
Spring. 


NAMESAKE 

Two motorists involved in a 
minor accident in East Yorkshire 
had a surprise when they gave 
their names and addresses. 

Mr. Cyril White had collided 
with Mr. Cyril While! 


ftic Children’s Newsfigper, February 26, 1955 

ACSTRAIU PREPARES 
FOR THE OLYMPICS 

Australians are wasting no time 
in preparing for the Olympic 
Games to be held in Melbourne 
next year. Already some 1,500,000 
tickets worth £2,500,000 have 
been printed, although no bookings 
for the Games will be accepted 
until April, when 10,000 booking 
offices throughout the world will 
take orders. New Zealanders are 
eagerly awaiting the event, too, 
and one steamship company has 
already had over 2000 applications 
for passages. 

All announcements at the 
Games will be made in the three 
official languages — English, 
French, and Spanish, but 60 
interpreters, speaking 32 languages, 
have been registered to help com¬ 
petitors from different nations. 

The commemorative medallion 
for the Games has been designed 
by a Hungarian, Andor Meszaros, 
living in Melbourne. It shows an 
athlete with the Olympic flag, sur¬ 
rounded by the motto of the inter¬ 
national Olympic committee, and 
the reverse side has the Melbourne 
city arms linked with the five 
Olympic circles. 


SHEEP FARM IN THE SKY 

A flock of 150 pure-bred sheep 
has been sent from New Zealand 
to Peru. After a voyage of three 
weeks across the Pacific Ocean, on 
the deck of the freighter Royal 
Star, these sheep will go to new 
pastures 13,000 feet above sea 
level. 

New Zealand sheep, descended 
from flocks introduced by settlers 
from England a century or more 
ago, are keenly sought by sheep 
farmers in all South American 
countries. Many shipments have 
been sent to Argentina. 

These 150 sheep for Peru came 
from Canterbury Province, which 
produces much of New Zealand’s 
best meat and wool. They have 
been used only to grass and so had 
to be trained to eat hay and oats 
which was all they would have for 
food until they reached their new 
pastures a month or so later. 


THE INVISIBLE MAN—new picture-version of H. G. Wells’s scientific fantasy (6) 



Marvel, the tramp, tried to escape, but tlic 
Voice soon found him. “Jl’s bad enough to let 
these floundering yokels explode niy little secret,” 
.it said, “without your cutting olT with my 
-.books.” Marvel was forced to march on. IIU in- 
'•visiblc master said he had changed his idaris. Now 
-that the story was out, everyone would suspect 
a.masked and mufiled man, so the stolen clothes 
'Were to be di.^cardcd, and only the books kept. 


Next morning a sailor silting on a bench at the 
little seaside town of Port Stowe, was puzzled 
by the behaviour of a tramp beside bini. The 
man was puffing arid blowing, and money kept- 
rattling into his pocket. The sailor drew his 
alleiilion to a newspaper report about an In¬ 
visible, Man. “It makes me regular uncorn- 
forlablc,” he said, “ the bare thought of that, 
chap running around the country I” 


The money ceased rattling, and Marvel glanced 
furtively aroTindas though listening for soft foot¬ 
falls. Then, apparently reassured, he leaned to¬ 
wards the sailor and said quietly: “ I happen to 
know ju.st a thing or two about this Invisible 
Man. From private sources.” The sailor looked 
at him in nnur/cment. “ And may I ask . . . ” 
he . liegan. f* You’ll be . astonished,” Marvel 
went on excitedly. “ U's tremenjous . . . ” 


Then, “Ow ! ” suddenly exclaimed Marvel, and 
he rose stiffly. “ Toothache,” he explained, “ I 
must be getting on, I think.” The sailor pro¬ 
tested. “But you wasjust a-going to tell me about 
this here Invisible Man ! ” The Voice whispered 
in Marvel’s ear, “Hoax,” and Marvel repented 
aloud : “ It’s a hoax.” Then, t(» the sailor’s 

bewilderment, he moved off with a sideway.s 
gait, as though being dragged along by his car. 


How will ptfcr Marvel fare as an invisible thief’s money box? 


Sec next week’s instalment 
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Ihe Newsj)oJ>er, februory 26, 1955 


Follow the fortunes of the Radio schoolboy 

OUR FRIEND 
JENNINGS 

By Anthony Buckeridge 


Jennings is hoping to sell a 
Penny Black stamp to Venables. 
Dari/ig the transaction the stamp 
blows away and lands in the gut¬ 
tering—in a paddle of water. 
IVlien it is recovered they find the 
stamp is no longer black, but red. 

10. Double-dyed villainy 

'^ENABLUS was llic first to recover 
'' from the shock. Seizing the 
worthless stamp, he waved it 
under the luckless owner’s nose. 

“It's a forgery!” he cried, shrill 
with indignation. “Just a common 
old Victorian Red. Penny Black 
indeed! Why, it’s no more black 

than—than-” He searched his 

mind for a suitable comparison. 
“It isn’t even as black as your 
handkerchief!” 

“Well, it iiw black when I first 
showed it to you. You saw for 
yourself,” Jennings protested. 

“Yes, and look what happens as 
soon as it's given. a scientific 
chemical test in a puddle of water! 
You're a hornswoggler, Jennings— 
trying to , get five shillings out of 
me under false pretences. You 
deserve to be jolly well 
prosecuted.” 


Jennings 

You are enjoying this 
serial, so why not read- 
the Jennings books ? 

The B.B.C. says 

“ For sheer entertainment 
Jennings gets top marks.” 

ACCORDING to JENNINGS 

the latest, 6s. 

JENNINGS goes to SCHOOL 
JENNINGS follows a CLUE 
JENNINGS’ LITTLE HUT 

JENNINGS and DARBISHIRE 

each 5s, 

JENNINGS’ DIARY 6s. 

all by 

Anthony 
Buckeridge 

YOU CAN READ 

Jennings 

JUST FOR FUN ! 


“—COLLIN S- 


A look of alarm spread across 
Jennings’ woebegone features. 
“But dash it all, Ven, how was I 
to know it was just a fake!” A 
faint hope flickered in his mind 
and he added; “1 tell you what 
though: ’as it’s not quite perfect 
you can have it for half price.” 

The faint hope was killed by 
Venables’ snort of contcm.pt. 
“You must be off your rocker,” he 
said. “Those red sirecimens are 
only worth twopence, if that.” 

After the first shock of surprise 
had passed, Jennings began to feel 
a mounting resentment towards 
the firm of stamp dealers who, as 
it seemed to him, had sent a 
“forged ” specimen. (In his annoy¬ 
ance Jennings did not stop to 
think that the very idea was 
ridiculous; that no stamp dealer 
could possibly run a business on 
such lines.) 

Indignant letter 

Darbishire was appalled when 
Jennings broke the news to him 
after lunch. “Forgery! Gosh! 
And just as we thought we’d 
settled everything very nicely, too. 
If J were you I’d jolly well 
write and tell them what we think 
of them,” he fumed. “Say you’re 
sorry you can’t let them have the 
money just yet, but that it’s all 
their fault for sending us scientific¬ 
ally proved duds that nobody 
wants to buy.” 

“Yes, 1 will! I’ll do it now; 
and what’s more. I’ll pitch into 
them hot and strong,” Jennings 
agreed. He crossed to his desk, 
took the last sheet of notepaper 
from his pad, and sat down to e.’c- 
press his feelings in words of biting 
indignation, 

Dear Mr. S and S. Boddington, 
he wrote. I hope you are quite 
well -- 

Darbishire clicked his teeth in 
reproach as ho glanced over his 
friend’s shoulder. “What do you 


want to hope that for?” he de¬ 
manded, 

“1 always start off my letters 
that way. 1 can never'think of 
anything else to put.” 

“Yes, but dash it all, you’re sup¬ 
posed to be giving them a good 
telling off. It would be more to 
the point to say you hoped they 
were ill. You’d bcUer start again.” 

Alteration 

Jennings indicated his empty pad 
with a shrug. “I haven’t got any 
more paper.” 

“Well, you’d belter try to alter 
it somehow.” 

After some thought the letter 
was altered to read: / hope you are 
quite well aware that your so- 
called famous Penny Black is a 
fake. After that tile epistle con¬ 
tinued; / con prove this owing to 
scientific chemical tests in the 
gutter-spoilt which came out all 
red. It is not right asking me to 
pay five shillings for a penny stamp 
not worth twopence, and t think 
Mr. .9. Boddington is unfair. Or if 
he isn’t then the other Mr. S. Bod¬ 
dington is. 

With best wishes from your 
obedient customer, 

J. C. T. Jennings 

He was addressing the envelope 
when Bromwich major poked his 
head round the classroom door 
and advanced upon them with a 
beaming smile. 

“Ah, there you are. 1 was look¬ 
ing for you two,” he observed 
genially. 

Bromwich expects 

Only too well they' knew what 
he had come for. In a moment 
of generosity they had rashly 
offered him a piece of cake as his 
reward for allowing them to re¬ 
trieve the stamps from his locker. 
Now; hov/cver, they were begin¬ 
ning to regret their kind impulse. 

“If it’s about that piece of cake, 
Bromo, you’ve had it. In other 
words, it’s all off,” Darbishire 
remarked. 

Bromwich major’s eyes and 
mouth opened wide in horrified 
protest, 

“Well, I like the check of that! 
You jolly well promised me a 
hunk, and you can’t get out of it,” 
he said angrily. 

“Ah, but that was yesterday,” 

Conlinued on page 10 


SPORTS CARS OF THE AVORLD 

The second in a series of forty 



Bentley (British) 

}7rom its inception, in the 
1920’s, the Bentley was 
built as a sports car, and when 
Rolls Royce began to manu¬ 
facture it, a new fashion was 
immediately created—the silent 


luxury sports car. Today it 
ranks high among the world's' 
quality sports cars. The body of 
the one shown here is a drop- 
head coupe by Park Ward. The 
42-litre engine gives a top 
speed of 110 m.p.h. 



IT’S 

NEW 

IT’S 

FREE 


; j 64 Pages, 
vi 467 Illustrations. 
f 2232 Spaces for Stamps. 
Index, Map, Spotter, etc. 

YES ! FREE TO YOU—Tliis Colourful DISCOVERY STAMP 
ALBUM. Just send 4d. in stamps to cover postage and 

packing. 

A Selection of our Approvals will be sent with each gift. 

THE RUSSELL STAMP CO. (CN) 
Waverley Chambers, Station Bridge, Harrogate. 



IIUSIRHlIHNj 

COMMEMORRTMS 



II ■ X 


These to super Aus¬ 
tralian Commemor- , 
ativc stamps were all i 
issued in pucen Eliza- ‘ 
beth’s reign and you MUST have them in your collection. They will be 
sent absolutely FREE if you just ask to SEE our famous APPROVALS 
and enclose 21 d. for postage. We will also send you FREE our latest 
16-page “Philatelic Services Gazette,” usual price 3d. Don’t delay, 
write to-day. 

PHIUTELIC SERVICES (Dept. CN33), Eastrington, GOOLE, Yorks. 




100 DIFFERENT STAMPS 

(Catalogue value 10^-) 

ABSOLUTELY FREE 

ABSOLUTELY FREE to ell who a&k to ece n Selection of i 
Windsor Stamps on Approral* The Windsor Stamp Co. will 
send absolutely free a super packet of 100 all different^ 
Postage Stamps all guaranteed genuine. They come from 
all pMls of the world and include British, Foreign end ^ 



SMASHING FREE 

AUSTRALIA 

STAMP PACKET FOR YOU! 

Includes latest Queen Elizabeth issues, 
also high values (2/- Lizard, 1/6 Mer¬ 
cury), pictorials (Food Proauction, 
Scout Jamboree), famous Australians, 
King George VI and old Australian 
States issues, animals of Australia, etc. 
A bumper collection of 25 grand 
stamps (catalogue value 4/11). 

PLUS watermark detector and perfor¬ 
ation gauge—ALT.. FREE I Also offer of 2/- 
cash for yourself! - You simply MUST 
NOT MISS-this wonderful chance. Send 
3d. stamp fot postage to ; 

A. ROBERTS, 37 Chestnut Road, 
Raynes Park, London, S.W.20 


Colouials; they have a catalogue value of approx, 10/-. To 
get them just write for 100 Different Free racket and ask to ^ 
sec a Selection of Windsor Stamps On Approval* Please 
enclose 2Jd, stamp for posting to you. Write now before^ 
you forget, to: 

WINDSOR STAMP CO.^ 

(Dept. CN,) UCKFIELD, SUSSEX * 


-FREE- 


50 PICTORIAL STAMPS 

This packet of stamps is given abso¬ 
lutely FREE to all genuine applicants 
for my superior Approvals enclosing 
2fd, stamp for postage. 
Overseas applications invited. 

D. L. ARCHER (N) 

61 vihiUey Rosl, Hoddeidfin, Herd. 


GT.BRITAIN PACKET FREE! 

Over 2/6 worth of stamps! 

Thin packet contains stamps from all reigns, 
including commenaoratives and early issues. 
Kaeh lot is priced by S.O. Cat. at least. 2/6. 
FB£E to all cnclOBing postage and rcqucsling 
to BcPToy Approvals. (Without Approvals 1/-.) 
'Gt. Britain packets arc always popular. e,o 
hurry I 

El J. SMITH (GII) (Post only) 

3 CMrtana Crescent, Liverpool, 11 


BRAND NEW LEATHER MINISTRY 

INDUSTRIAL SHOES 2'6 porpair 

Amazing, stupendous, a never again offer. Xcver mind the 
real cost, only 2/6 per pair, post, etc., 1/3. or 3 patra 
post tree. For Ladio.s, Children or Men with small fittings 
Black solid leather uppers. With Vine eolos and leather 
tips. For the Factorj', about House, for Gardening or any real 
hard wear. AsilJy price but value you will never forget, Sizes 
2 to 6 complete with laces. ’ By famous makers. liVAyS etc 



POST 
ETC. 1/3 


* GREAT CAMPING OFFER * 

lllDGETENT‘.s4'- 



BEAK0 2iEW do luxe 
. Fara. Tent. All colours. 
* Complete. Ideal CyeUsts. 
Campers. Length 7 ft. 3 in. sleeping base x 
4 ft. 6 in. wide X 3 ft. 6 in. high x 12 in. 
walls, all approx. Weight 3i lbs. £2.15.0, 
or 4/- de.p. sud 9 rathly. payta. 6/-, 1 of 2/6. 
With fiy*shcct £4.2.6, or 10/- dep. and 8 
mthly. payts. 9/9, 1 of 2/9. Both carr. 1/6. 


BRITISH ARHY 

BRANS H(W RtOCCTIHT 

Sent for 22^6 



rstomlB approx 10 ft. x 6 ft. x 6 ft sV.ilU 
3 ft. Weight 22 lbs. Finest value offered. 
Re.al waterproof canvas. Portable, but very 
stout cloth. Complete. Cask price £9.19.6, 
or sent for 22/6 dtp. and 7 mthly. payts. of 
25/-, 1 of 22/-. Carr. 5/-. Send for Free 
Lists Binoculars. Watches, Tents, etc. TERMS. 
HEAdQUABTHR & aBNBRAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept, CN/9), 198-200 Cold- 
harbour Laiivc, Lowgliborough, Junction, London, S.E.5. Open all S.st. 1 p.m. Wed. 
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CDEC TDIIiSJnill ADC for /our collection. This beautiful set is very ^ 
rUCC 1 iilMIluULfllBV much iarger than the illustration. If you collect ^ 
flowers you will find the Rose and Cyclamen, also a TRIANGULAR airmail with ^ 
views of land and sea. All FREE. Send NOW 3d. postage requesting our un- ^ 
beatable large Discount Approvals also our illustrated price list with many bargains. ^ 

Deal with the firm that has been established for 35 years. ^ 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. (CN), WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL, ^ 

Wright’sFamousQUEENSPkt.FDCC 

. . ..^|| STAMPS AS ■ ■■■■■■ 

I U ILLUSTRATED ' 

Seat Free to siU asking to 
see our famous “QUALITY” 
Approvals. Send 3d. 
(Abroad 6d.) for our post¬ 
age and lists. (Without 
Approvals price 1/3.) IF 
you wish vou may join 
“THE COOESTAMPCLUB," 
Year’s Sub. 1/*. You receive 
I liadge, >rcmbership Card 
■ listing fine Gifts, Approvals 
sent monthly. Please state 
if Adult. (Monthly selec- 


I tions a speciality.)' Postal 

—... gpfj. Est. 1897. 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP (Dept. 10), 29 & 31 Palace Street, CANTERBURY, Kent 



FREEJ 
22 


INCLUDING GIANT 

TRAPEZIUM! 

NEW AND UNIQUE! 

Amazing Dr. Schweitzer 
Commemorative from MONACO 

DON’TMISS THIS SUPER GIFT 

★ Be onn of the flrsL to have this new 
trapczimii'.sh.Ti'M! utainp. It is only one of 
22, all from diirenut conutrics, somo 
almost unknown, others famous South 
American Stni*-s. tiny islaiuls. etc. Just 
scud 2ifl. postauf and .ask fo arc <»ur 
I'OPULAB S’l i:i{ r.I.NO DISLOUXT 
AITBOVALS. 

Lancing, Sussex 



TRIANGLES 

PLUS 

3 MAGNIFIER ( 


LENS 


) 


PLUS 


STAMP WALLET 

AND MINT STAMPS FROM 
SEYCHEIXES & GRENADA 

FQEF to all requesting Approvals 
riiCC Aod enclosing Isd. postage 

J. E. & M. A. POWELL (CN) 
89 CRAIGDALE ROAD, 
HORNCHURCH, ESSEX 


Boys ond Girls — You’ll love this 

Junior TELEVISION 

PROJEaOR SET 

^Actual Tele- 
Model. 

0 Motor Driven. 

0 Uses Real Film. 

0 Light Control. 

0 Starting Control. 

35/- 

with one flim pro¬ 
gramme. 

Battery 2/6 extra. 

100 FILM PROGRAMMES . WESTERN. 
ETC. !/- and 2/6 each. 

FOWDEN FIL MS 

2 HASTINGS ST.. LUTON. BEDS. 



MATCHBOX LABELS 

Individual Country Packets 


All 

diSereut 25 

50 

. 100 

Austria 

.3/- ; 

6/-; 


Belgium ... 

.2/6; 

&/•; 

10/- 

India ... 

. i 

4/.; 

8/. 

Sweden ... 

.3/- ; 

6/-; 

12/. 


CiGAREHE CARDS 

We offer complete sets 

Aeroplanes 2/6; Cars... 3/-; Fishes ... 2/6; 
Sv-.'-imraing 2/6; Views 2/3; Navy «.. 2/6: 
Cricketers 2/6: Kings and Queens ••.3/* 

CHEESE UBELS 

so different 3/-I 100 different TJ-. 

E. H. W. Ltd. (Dept. C) 

12 Sicilian Avenue, Southampton Row, 
London, W.C.1. (Oaliers Welcome.) 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 


SO Hussia 
SO Burma 
25 Jamaica 
25 Malaya 
25 Malta 


1/9 

4/6 

2/6 

X/8 

2/6 


50 New Zealand 2/6 


50 Argentine 
200 Austria 
100 Belgium 
50 Bulgaria 
50 Chile 
25 Colombia 
25 Cuba 
100 Denmark 
50 Finland 


1/4 

3/6 

1/3 

I'lf 

1 /- 

1/3 

2 /- 

1 / 


50 French Cols, l/e 


3/- 

1/9 

1/9 

3/6 

1/6 

I/. 


200 Germany 
25 Guatemala 
100 Holland 
25 Icclaud 
100 Italy 
50 Jugoslavia 
25 Luxembourg 1/3 
25 Persia 1/3 
25 rhiltpplnes 1/6 
50 Portugal 1/6 
100 Spain 1/9 

25 Spanish Cols. 1/6 
50 Sweden !/• 
25 Saar 1/6 

25 Turkey 1/- 
5.000 World c€6 


Postage 2 )d. extra 
February Illustrated List ot sets and 
ssiagles sent on receipt of l^d. stamped, 
addressed envelope. 

H. H. G, VORLEY, 

35 Nevr Oxford Street, London, W.C.I. 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
. Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2\d. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

{Dept. C N), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


Bertie's GRAND 
about the 
house! 



ALLSORTS 

The QUALITY line! 


- CN Competition No. 23 --— 

TENIOsJOTESTOBEWONI 

Postal Orders for Runners-Up 

T'here are ten 10s. Notes to be won in this week’s simple com- 
petition. All under 17 living in Great Britain, Ireland, and 
the Channel Islands may enter . . . and it is free ! 

All you are asked to do to try for a prize is “ read ” the boys’ 
and girls’ Christian names in the panels below. Simply spell them 
off, using the first letter only of each object shown ; thus the first 
panel reads J, U for Umbrella, and so on. 

Write your eight answers in a neat numbered list on a postcard, 
add your full name, age, and address, then ask a parent or guardian 
to sign the entry as your own unaided work. Finally, cut out the 
competition token (marked C N TOKEN) from the b.ack page of this 
issue, attach it to your entry, and post to : 

CN Competition No. 23, 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.), 
to arrive at this address by Tuesday, March 8, the closing date. 

10s. Notes will be awarded for the ten entries which are correct, 
or most nearly so, and the best written (or printed) according to age. 
5s. Postal Orders for the ten ne.\t best. The Editor’s decision is final. 



OUR FRIEND JENNINGS 


Continued from page 9 

Jennings pointed out reasonably. 

“You must admit, Bromo,’’ said 
Darbishire, “you’ve let us down 
pretty badly.” 

Bromwich goggled in bewilder¬ 
ment. “I’ve let you down? I don’t 
know what you’re talking about.” 

“Well, we thought you were 
generously forking out a rare 
Penny Black, but it must have 
been a dud because as soon as it 
got wet the black came off.” 

A faint smile of understanding 
nickered across the Bromwicli 
countenance. “Yes, I thought per¬ 
haps it would,” he observed. 

“So what we’ve done is to write 

to - GlmphV' Jennings broke 

off with a gulp of surprise as the 
full meaning of the remark 
dawned upon him. “You mean 
you knew about it?” 

“Well, of course,” replied Brom¬ 
wich airily. “I painted it.” 

Despair 

The room swam before Jen¬ 
nings’ eyes. He rocked on his 
heels and clutched at the desk for 
support. So this was the answer 
to the mystery! 

“Well, why not?” Bromwich 
went on. “It was only a cheap red 
one and I wanted to try out my 
new paint-box. I’ve often won¬ 
dered what a Penny Black looked 
like.” 

There was a painful silence. 
Then Darbishire said: “Dash it, 
Bromo, you might have told us.” 

“You never asked me. Surely I 
can do what I like with my own 
paints.” 


Jennings shook his head in 
despair. For this new revelation 
meant that the stamp-dealing Bod- 
dingtons were not the double-dyed 
villains wliich he and Darbishire 
had imagined them to be. They 
had misjudged them. 

He turned to his desk, picked up 
the sheet of notepaper and tore it 
into eight small pieces which he 
dropped in the wastepaper basket. 
He was about to do the same with 
the envelope when Darbishire 
stopped him. 

Only solution 

“We still need that, Jen,” he 
said unhappily. “Now we’ve found 
out that these stamp merchants are 
innocent we’Jl have fo send them 
Ihcir five shillings after all.” 

“But we can’t, Darbi. We 
iiavcn't got it.” 

There seemed no way out of the 
dilficulty, and though Jennings 
wrestled with the problem ali 
through afternoon school he was 
no nearer the solution when Darbi¬ 
shire joined him after tea for a 
further financial discussion. But 
Darbishire had been thinking. 

“Couldn’t we sell something?” 
he suggested. “How about your 
four-bladed penknife? That ought 
to be worth quite a bit.” 

Jennings swallowed hard. His 
lower lip trembled slightly and the 
sparkle faded from his eyes. For 
the idea of parting with his most 
cherished possession had already 
occurred to him and the very 
thought of it gave him a cold, 
empty feeling in the pit of his 
stomach. 

To be continued 


FREE STAMPS 
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(all different) 

?0 SHIP STAMPS 

□ 

AO FINLAND 

□ 

25 BRAZIL 

□ 

50 AUSTRIA 

□ 

15 SAN MARINO 

□ 

40 JAPAN 

put 

a cross by the gift you 


likn niitl it will be sunt ABSOLlJTilLY 
FEEi-J OF CIIARGli togoChur witli 
Arprovals. (We can only atfoi’d to 
giv<‘ orif' fi’t’o gift per person but 
additional items can be purclia.scd at 
8d. each or 3/- the lot. Moiicy back 
guarantee.) 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO* 
(Dept. E50), BRIDGNORTH 


We will give over 

100,000 STAMPS 
FREE 

this month. Have you had your share? 
Write today for your parcel of 200 stamps 
which wilt be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to everyone who sends a 2|d. stamp and 
asks to see our discount Approvals. Take 
advantage of this offer now and increase 
the size and value of your collection. 

P. OWEN (CNI) 

Heysoms Ave., Greenbank, 
Northwich, Cheshire 


FREE! SET FREE! 

SPORT t'Sv.n ISSUED 

SET 1953 



* PLUS 33 OTHER STAMPS 
SPORT & TRIANGLE PKT. FREE 
SAN MARINO 

plus 33 other cleBirnble stamps free. Send 
Ztd, postage and request Approval selection. 

★ ROSEBERY STAMP SERVICE , 
(Dept. C.N.) 

37 Rosebery Road, Epsom ^ 


BRITISH COLONIALS FREE 

Are 50 British Coloniai stamps, ALL 
DIFFERENT, ol any interest to you? 
It so, send 4d. to cover postage, etc., 
and ask to see Approvals. The above 
oiler will tlien' bo sent to you without 
further cost, WITH AN ATTRACTIVE 

selUction of stamps on APPUOV AL. 

A. E. RUDGE, Millook, Bude, Cornwall 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

1. Br. COLS, (many luint Includins 
LATEST issr,i:s).. 

2. GREAT BRITAIN. 

3. TJ.S.A. 

Sond for the gflootion which intercssts lOlTl 
PROMPT and INDIVIDUAL .itteution. 

-PO.ST FREK- 

LOOSFi LEAF ALBUMS from 16/6. Catalogues 
and all uccessoriea. 

BENNETT (C). 

44 Parrel Road, Retford, Notts. 


FRFF STAMPS ALL DIFFERENT 
lUitii including GIANT 

100 MINT TRIANGULARS 

and many other fine stamps. 3 uslaskfor dis¬ 
count Approvals to be sent, and enclose 4J. 
for postage, etc. (Without Approvals 1/3.) 

A. E. HUGHES (C/N), 

34 LOCHALINE STREET, LONDON/W.6 

1,000 STAMPS 7/6 

k AU Different. No Ot. Britain 
500, 3/6; 250, 1/9; 100, lOd. 

BANK & OFFICE MIXTURE 

Modern foreign and colonial from all 
parts of the world, mostly on pieces of 
original envelope. Remarkable variety, 
imsorted and unpicked, sold as received 
Includes high values. 250. 9/6: 500 
18/*; 1,000, 30/-. 

S. TATLOW & SONS, Eckington, Sheffield 


FREE 


GIANT PORTRAIT OF 

PRINCE RANIER 


in full dress uniform. Full set of Five 
Canadian Q. Elizabeth Portraits, 
and 25 different stamps old and new. all 
Free. Just ask to seo our DISCOUNT 
riCTOBIAL APPROVALS, enclose 2id. 
stamp for postage. 

W, BAKER, C.N.3, 

24 Side, Newcastle»on-Tyne, 1. 


2 CAPE OF GOOD HOPE Stamps « 
FREE to everyone ordering 1 
one ol the following • J 

JACKETS 

25 diff. 

Ceylon 1/6 

Hong Kong 3/6 
Jamaica 2/6 
Pakisran 1/3 
rvugiiay 1/- 

50 diff. 

Australia 1/9 
('imada 1/6 
N. Zealand 2/6 
Norway 1/3 

U.S.A. 1/3 

100 diff. 

China 1/3 
Denmark 1/9 
Fr. Cols. 3/- 
Holland 1/6 
Poland 3/- 

ilr.i:nip.l001’6;2003/6;50015/-;1.000 47/6 
World 100.9d.; 200.1/9; 500,5/-; 1,000.11/- 
1‘osfagc 2.^1. extra. List tree. Cash with order. 

BATTSTAMPS (C), S Home Rd.. Undon, S.W.ll 
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SPORTS SHORTS 


Briiisii iithictics team is to 
compete in an indoor meeting 
in Paris on Sunday. A similar 
meeting was arranged last'year but 
had to be cancelled as the 
organisers had forgotten to book 
a hall! 

YOUNGEST CHAMPION 
^IGUL Broomfifxd, 17-year-old 
Yorkshire boy, is believed to 
be the youngest squash player 
ever to win an international 
squash rackets championship. In 
the Belgian national champion¬ 
ships in Brussels recently, Nigel 
defeated Derek Corbett of Surrey 
in the final. 

1]^nglan'd's quest of the Thomas 
Cup, the “Davis Cup” of the 
Badminton world, begins early 
next week at Stoke, when they 
meet Sweden, The Malayans are 
holders of the trophy, 

PROUD TEAM 
J^LANi.rxY Grammar School are 
justly proud of their cross¬ 
country team who recently won 
the Welsh Youth Championship 
at Merthyr, The individual win¬ 
ner was lf)-ycar-old John Jones, 
the school’s one-mile chainpion, 
who was closely followed home by 
his team mates Gordon Thomas, 
Carmarthenshire 4J0 yards chant-, 
pion; and I6-ycar-old Brian 
Ivemp, who has been competing in 
cross-country racing this winter 
for the first time. 


'J'tut British women’s vsquash 
rackets team will be defend¬ 
ing the Wolfe-Noel Cup against 
America at Philadelphia during 
the weekend. Captained by Miss 
Janet Morgan, six times winner of 
the English women’s title, the 
members of the tearrf have 
achieved much success in open 
competitions since their arrival in 
the States some weeks ago. 

''['wo young 
golfing 
brothers 
from Sydney, 

Now South 
Wales, whose 
names we are 
almost cer¬ 
tain to hear 
many times 
in the future 


arc John and 
Alan Ryan. 
Already they 
are among 
t h e State’s 
best players. 
Last year 
Alan, who is 
15, won the 
New South 
Wales school¬ 
boys’ cham¬ 
pionship and 
John, aged 17, the Metropolitan 
schoolboys’ title. Twice in his 
short career Alan has achieved a 
hole in one. 


Qn'e of the outstanding young 
footballers chosen for the 
schoolboys’ international trial 
match at Crystal Palace next 
Saturday, is David Burnside, of 
Kingswood, Bristol, a brilliant 
inside forward. As this is the 
Diamond Jubilee of the Bristol 
Schools’ F.A., it would be fitting 
if young David gained an inter¬ 
national cap, thus following many 
former Bristol boys. 

AXES FOR STAMINA 
Several cricketers are following 
the example of Frank Tyson 
and Peter Loader, who built up 
their stamina by tree-felling. 

Among county men who have 
been hewing willow trees this win¬ 
ter are Malcolm Heath, the young 
Hampshire fast bowler, and the 
Essex players Michael Bear and 
Peter Cousens. They have been 
working on land owned by Stuart 
Surridge, Surrey’s captain. 

^pw'O important Rugby Union in¬ 
ternationals arc on next 
Saturday’s sporting programme. 
England meet France at Tw'icken- 
ham, and Scotland oppose Ireland 
at Mufrayfield. The Scots’ recent 
victory over Wales, after 17 suc¬ 
cessive defeats, may spur them to 
their first victory over Ireland 
since 1938. England and France 
have each won four matches 
against each other since the war, 
but England lead by 22 matches 
to five over the complete series. 



Alan Ryan 
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LOOKING AT THE SKY 


ORION’S VAST NEBULA 


gPACE is not now considered to be 
empty, though it may appear 
so. Apart from being filled with 
radiations which are composed of 
real corpuscular panicles, as they 
are called, there is that cosmic 
dust which is considered to be 
largely elemental matter, more 
rarefied than any gas. 

The presence of this cosmic 
dust in space is revealed through 
spectroscopes, for there arc many 
localities throughout the Universe 
where more dense masses of this 
elemental matter can be seen 
through powerful telescopes. 
Generally radiating a filmy bluish 
green light, 
these vast 
patches be¬ 
came known 
a s galactic 
nebulae. 

When these 
m y s t erioLis 
galactic nebu¬ 
lae were ex- The six suns of Theta 
amined through a spectroscope a 
strange green line was present in 
the spectrum; this revealed the 
presence of an unknown element 
to which the name of Nebulium 
was given. Generally these re¬ 
markable regions of greenish light 
are invisible to the naked eye, 
though some may be glimpsed 
through small telescopes. But 
there is one of great intensity and 
vast dimensions extending over the 
whole star-group of Orion and be¬ 
yond, which can readily be seen 


Theia'in-Orion..' 


without optical aid on any dark 
and clear star-lit night. 

Its position was shown on the 
star-map of Orion in the C N of 
February 12, where it is indicated 
as M.42—its number in Messier’s 
Catalogue. 

In the midst of this nebulous 
area can be seen two stars. Iota 
being to the south, and above it 
the smaller and less distinct Theta, 
more enveloped in the Nebula. 
Theta is composed of a cluster of 
six suns arranged as indicated in 
the accompanying diagram. They 
are, with Iota, among the hottest 
suns known, with surface tempera¬ 
tures of from 23,000 to 75,000 
degrees centigrade. 

The Orion Cluster includes 
several hundred stars extending to 
beyond the limits of the Constella¬ 
tion as shown in the February 12 
star-map. The whole of this vast 
region, which would take a ray of 
light something like 100 years to 
cross, is in motion and rotating at 
speeds which reach 12 miles a 
second. 

The cosmic dust does not shine 
by its own light but its atomic 
particles are lit-up by changes pro¬ 
duced by the intense heat of the 
great helium suns which have the 
curious effect of this remarkable 
bluish-green radiance. G. F. M. 
CORRECTION. In the C N of Feb- 
rnary 12 it was stated that Betelgeiise 
iras twelve million miles farther away 
than our Sun. This should have read 
twelve million times farther away than 
our Sun. 





AnvKRTisKR's ASNOL'sct:.\ti:.\r 


Dear Reader, 

I’ll introduce myself briefly^. 
I’ve been around quite a lot, 
done a lot, seen lots of interest¬ 
ing people and things. 

In this corner of your paper 
I’d like to chat to you now and 
again, give you hints, tell you 
interesting stories—and if you 
want it, I’ll give you advice. 
Do write to me about the things 
that interest you. We can talk 
about clothes, school, stamps, 
boys, girls—anything and 
everything. Now, to start off... 




You’re probably, and rightly, interested in pretty 
clothes. We’ll discuss them regularly. It's useful to 
know something about the background of any worth¬ 
while subject. Here’s a drawing of a young English girl 
at the end of the 16th Century. That tremendous 
hooped skirt is called a farthingale. Note the open ruff 
round her neck, the endless decorations. Do you think 
we have improved on this style? 


Most girls’ Christian names have a 
definite meaning. Some of them have 
come down through the centuries, from 
the French or Latin, others are old 
Anglo-Saxon names. I'll print a few here 
each month, so keep on the look-out 
until your name appears. If you are 
particularly anxious to know what your 
name means, do wTite to me and I’ll 
reply to you directly. 

DOROTHY is a pretty name which 
means ‘the gift of God’. It has come 
down to us from the Greek. 

JS I 20 -- 2038 -e 0 . , 

-iK- -yf: 31^ -Jfs 3ic- 313 313 3|r -Ifr 3-3 -li3 3}3 ->13 3i3 3i3 3l3 3(3 3^ ->.3 


DIANA is a very impressive name be¬ 
cause in the original Latin it means 
‘Goddess’. Diana was in fact the ancient 
Romans’ goddess of the hunt. 
ROSALIND another Latin one, means 
‘beautiful as a rose’. What a delightful 
name to have. 

MARGARET is from the Greek word 
‘margarites’, which means ‘pearl’. The 
same word gave Stork Margarine its 
nam.e, too, because Margarine used to 
look like pearls at one stage of manu¬ 
facture. 


!■! iBUBi mi ma*. 

— .IB SB BbBl_ 

" —• "» iBB—aLBI 

— «» xiwni 

It’s delicious and quite simple to make. These are 
the ingredients you will need 


i cupful of milk 
1 oc. of stork Margarine 
(always use Stork—it gives it that 
creamy taste) 


li cupfuls of sugar 
3 tablespoonfuls of cocoa 
Pinch of salt 

1 tcaspoonful of vanilla esscnct 


3^ 

313 

3K- 


Flrst. mix all the ingredients 
together, except the vanilla 
essence. Put the mixture into a 
pan, and stir very gently, over a loio heat until 
the sugar dissolves; then brjpg to the boil. Boil, 
very gently, stirring round the bottom of the 
pan until the mixture reaches the soft ball stage. 
You test for this by taking a little of the mix¬ 
ture and dropping it into a bowl of cold water. If 
It forms into a soft ball it has reached the right 
temperature. Take the pan from the heat, allow 
to cool a little, then add the vanilla essence, and 
beat thoroughly until the mixture thickens. 

VAX DEX EXMIIS AXD JCr.OEX.X TASIITF-P, AOXPOK, K.r,4 

3^ 3|3 3i3 3(3 3i3 tK’ ■^3 3^ 3[3 3j3 3i3 3^ 3t3 va¬ 


pour into a greased tin. When it is cold and firm, 
cut it into .squares with a knife. Try to leave it 
for one night before you cut it. 

That’s all for this month. I do look forward to 
meeting you here again next month. Make, a 
point of looking out for it—‘Susan's Stork 
Letter’. And if you have anything to write to me 
about send your letter to:— 

Susan Croft, ‘The Stork Letter’, 

55 Queen Anne Street. London, W.l. 

Cheerio till next time, 

Yo.: 


iie.xi, rune, 
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The Bran 


FORTY ^TNKS PLUS 

this story was told in a recent 
dsstie of the Post Office Magazine. 

\ POSTMAN, due on duty at five 
a.m. failed to appear, so a 
Van was sent to bring him along to 
work. 

Arriving at the postman's home, 
the driver found, the truant shav¬ 
ing. “Come on, Joe,” he said, 
“you’re late.” 

“I’ve done my whack for to- 
klay,” said the postman. “I’m not 
doing any overtime tonight. I'm 
‘off to the pictures.” 

It appeared that Joe had gone 
to bed at three o'clock the previous 
■afternoon and woke at five o'clock. 
-He took a great deal of convincing 
\hat it was five o'clock the follow¬ 
ing morning! 

WlNTEltY PUZZLE 
■yfy first is in gale, but not in 
blow; 

^ly second's in ice, but not in 
snow; 

\ly third is in log, but , not in 
peat; 

^^y fourth is in rain, but not in 
sleet; 

IVIy fifth is in slide and also in 
sleigh; 

My sixth is in skate, but not in 
play; 

My seventh's in earth, but not in 
mould; 

Afy whole is a flower which thrives 
in the cold. 

Answer in column 3 

BEDTIME TALE 


GOOD ADVICE TWICE 
JJearts, like doors, will open 
with case 

To very, very little keys: 

And don't forget that two of the.se 
Are “I thank you” and “If you 
please.” 

HOUSE FULL 

(JiiARLES Darwin once estimated 
that an acre of land held some 
50,000 worms. 

SPELLING TROUBLES 
Jf I could find a fairy who could 
cast a magic spell. 

I’d say: “Oh, please cast one on 
me, and all will then be well!” 
For I can’t spell the words at 
school, no matter how I try. 
Today my teacher said that 
“needle” did not want an “i,” 
And though an “e” is quite 
correct when you arc spelling 
“toe,” 

“Potato” must not have ope but 
must finish with an “o.” 

1 went home feeling very sad, the 
tears not far away. 

And Daddy said: “Now tell me, 
Mary, what's gone wrong 
today?” 

•So I explained about the words. 

He took me on his knee. 

And told me some amusing things 
about a Spelling Bee 
Where even growh-up, clever 
people get some words quite 
wrong. ■, ■ 

He said that if I'd peg away. 

before so very long 
I’d know a lot of useful words. 

and as for all the rest-- 

“Why, look inside a dictionary - 
that’s by far the best 1 ” 


FIND THE TEAiM 
The words printed in ilaiic 
ietters in the joilowing paragrapii, 
can he rearranged to form the 
name of a popidar Soccer ciiif'. 
Whicii one ? 

“You 'tof find the init with¬ 
out the aid of the map,” 
commented Jack. “It is camou¬ 
flaged so that people cannot find 

ff- . .4tisn-cr ill column 5 

SPORTING TYPE 
'J'HERE ira.s an old man from 
Hong Kong, 

lYho loved a good game of Mali 
Jong. 

He’d he up night and day. 

Just in order to play, 

For he couldn’t keep at it loo long. 

PET SHOP PUZZLE 
(]Jan you find the. names of six 
pets you might find in the pet 
shop by starting at certain letters 
and following the lines? 

Answer in coluntn 5 



JARK’S MUSEUM 


Alan' woke just in lime to see 
him flying off to the tower with 
it. So he dressed quickly, and 
climbed up into the lower and 
rescued it. And his mother's little 
mirror, too! “But this must 
stop.” he said. 

Then he put an empty parrot 
cage on the lawn with lots of 
bright things inside it, and hid 
b'ihind a bush. 

.After a while down came Jark 
a:id hopped inside. ' 

“Oot you!” cried Alan, darling 
out and-shutting the, cage. “I 
shtill keep y.ou as a pet. .and han.g' 
your cage under the apple tree.” 

And so he did. 

■ But soon Jark's three friends 
could no ku'iger. bear to. see. lum. 
in his prison cage. So the two 
tits pecked hi 
turns at the cage 
fastening while 
the robin .sang in 
an effort to keep 
Jark's spirits up. 

At last the 
door swung 
open. “No more 
collecting things 
from indoors 
for m y 

museum,” cawed 
Jark as he flew 
back to hij 
tower. 

Jane Thornicroft 


TWO-MINUTE PUZZLE 
names of, three prominent 
British politicians arc con¬ 
tained in the letters of these four 
words. Can you unravel them? 

LUNCH ' EACH, LITTLE 
DEER 

^(/LsH’cr in column 5 

SPOT THE ... 

MAi.i.ARD as he paddles about pond 
or lake. This handsome wild duck 
is easily distinguished from other 
ducks by his metallic, bottle-green 
head, and neck encircled with a 
•while . collar. 
- The female is 
of sober ap- 



\ BLUE Tir, a great tit. and a 
young cock - robin chose the 
rectory garden for their winter 
home. Soon they made friends 
with Jark, the jackdaw who lived 
in the church tower. 

Now Jark was always collecting 
things for his museum up in the 
tower, and he was very pleased 
with any shining milk bottle tops 
Vvhich the tits pecked off the 
looming milk. But when he began 
hopping through windows looking 
for things, and took Mrs. Rector’s 
little mirror left, propped on the 
ledge, his three friends . were 
worried. 

He who takes what isn’t his’n. 

Will soon be caught and put m 
prison, 

then sang the blue tit, the great 
tit, and the 
young cock 
robin. 

But Jark only 
laughed. 

Then on c 
morning he saw 
the silver watch 
belonging to 
Alan, the rec¬ 
tor's son, on his 
dressing - tabic. 

In a second Jark 
had hopped 
through the 
open casement 
and snatched it 
up. 
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pearancc. Her 
_ plumage is a 

^ quiet, mottled 
buff and brown. 

These birds often nest a ebn- 
- sidcrable distance from wafer. 
Favourite sites are a low pollard 
tree or under a bush or hedgerow. 

. The duck lays between eight and 
14 pale green eggs. She covers 
them with grass, leaves, or down 
plucked from her breast whenever 
she leaves the nest. 

ALPHABET PUZZLE 
The answers to the following 
clues all begin with the letter 7. 

Prohibited 

President of a great Balkan 
State 

Art of cutting and making clothes 
Armoured vehicle 
Duty paid on imports 
Latin for a bull, known well to 
those who study the night sky 
Answer in column 5 
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.fACKO DELIVERS THE GOODS 



.Jacko had been a.sked to deliver a basket of cakes to Sister Belinda, who 
lived at the other end of the town. It was a long way to walk, so Jacko 
decided he tvonid ride on his donkey. Belinda was a little surprised to see 
Jacko arrive rvith a donkey, and even more so when the donkey decided to 
help himself as a reward for his journey. 


COLD FACTS 

fJRIED n confident skater named 
Rice: 

My figures are neat and precise.” 
.Said his friend Mr. Draper: 

‘They may Iw on paper, 

.They’re (iiiilc the reverse on the 
ice.” 

A LITTLE BIRD 

^piii', phrase A little bird told me 
comes from the Bible. 

Jn Ecclesiastes 10. 20, yen can 
read: "Curse not the King...and 
curse not. the rich in thy bed- 
cliamber;.for a bird of the air shall 
carry the voice, and that which has 
wings shall tell the malter.'' 

WH.4T ... 

. . . works while it plays ;iiul 
plays while it works? 

ininuiiof [• 


'’[''lir. parish 


SMALLEST PARISH 

with the smallc-it 
popul.ilioa in England is 
believed to he Woodhousc in 
Shropshire. At the last official 
census it had two people. 

ANSWERS TO WORD QUIZ 
la. 2b. .tb. 4c. 5:i. 

BRAN TLiJ ANSWERS 

l’t-1 e^bop puzzle 

Ctituiry, prirrctl, gt.Mliw'u, cat, dog, toiToUp 

^ inlcry puzzle Last week's rrossHord 

Aeojitlc ; puzzle 

Find llie team, 

^Durhamplon 

TwO'Uiiuute puzzle 
Attlee, E <1 e u , 

Churchill 

Alphabet puzzle, > 

Taboo,Tito, luilor- 
iiig, tank, tax, 

1‘jiurus 
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PARENTS! 

HELP YOUR CHILD TO THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

Let us teach YOUR child personally for the Entrance to Grammar 
School” Examination at both age limits (10 "plus and 12 plus). Help 
your child to success by immediate enrolment for a Home “Prep” 
Correspondence Courts. 

We.offer your child the-benefit of a qualifidd private tutor— 
a series of individually-planned lessot s personally-designed, 
corrected and returned by the tutor. No text books need be 

bought. 

Writs for details of these courses stot/ng the tige of your child and the approximate date of 
taking the examination. Fees from £2. 5, 0. 

HOME “PREP" CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

DEPT. C.N.7, COLLEGE HOUSE. HOWARD PLACE, SHELTON. STOKE-ON-TRENT 


CHEESE LABELS, 

FREE GIFTS OR DISCOUNT 

For genuine collectors. Also stamps, 
jd. 'upwards. For Approvals write to: 

A. GILES, UPWELL, CAMBS. 


A BIRTHDAY SOON? 

TIh'ti 1ft tlip birthflay present be* a rciil 
Kilt in clan tartan, {^end 
Ktainpcd, .addi'C^sctl envelope and give io^ 
nia.ny detaIN a^; possible. State'liC’iglit 
if It)!' a Imly nr gcntlenian and a.-ze and 
JiCiglit if I'tir fliildrcn ami wo shall semi 
an estimate. Have it niado I'V c\)>( i'i-i. 
We "iiaratitco a perfect production. 

J. MacDAVID <SL SON, 

KILT MAKERS. CREETOWH, SCOTLAND 


THE ALL-3RITISH 


gnujsifesS 


the Pen 
u’itJi the 
Marvellous 
Nib! 



Gives 

character to 
your writing 

PRICES 11/9 to 45/- 



BIRDiaVERS! 

GARDEXERS! 


ATTRACT 
RLEE ‘TITS’ 

to j'our garden and let these 
attractive little birds rid your 
garden of pests. Still time for 
1955 broods. 

Nesting; Boxes, Phenolic Bonded. 
Weather Proof Q/C Postage amt 
Rot Proof ® ® Packing 1/6 
Forest Green. 

LAMPRO (BOATS) 

Dept, B.H. 

Misty Collage, WragLy, Lincoln 


















































































